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CHAPTER VII. 
THINGS IN BAGDAD. 


Earty on the morning after Assad and his 
companions had made their flight a merchant 
left one of the khans in Bagdad, and took his 
way towards the market of the money-changers. 
He was a dark-featured man, of repulsive aspect, 
though he yet seemed to be wealthy, and of 
much assurance. In age he was surely fifty 
years, but no frost was yet upon hia beard. 
When he reached the place.he sought he asked 
for the Syndic of those who changed money there, 
and when he was informed that the Syndic had 
not arrived he sat down to wait for him. 

The forenoon had well advanced, and many 
people were about the shop of Elkader waiting 
for him. The other money-changers were all in 
their shops, but the Syndic came not. At length, 
however, when the first part of the day had half 
gone, Elkader appeared, and instead of being 
accompanied by Marouf, he brought with him an 
ass to bear his sack of money. His brow was 
darkened, and his face showed signs of much 


r. 

« My friends,” he said, “ you must not wonder 
that I am late when I explain to you the cause. 
That dog of a slave, Marouf, has remained away 
somewhere, and I cannot find him; and to fill 
the cup of my vexation my slave Assad is also 
tardy. For two mornings now the latter slave 
has remained away late, and I begin to fear some 
trick of love has turned his brain.” 

With this explanation, the Syndic proceeded 
to open his sack, and those who had waited the 
longest were first attended to, and as soon as he 
had met the wants of all the others he tarned to 
the strange merchant, and asked his wish. 

“You have a slave named Assad ?” said the 
merchant. : 

“T have such an one,” replied Elkader. 

“A young man, and fair of face and form?” 
pursued the stranger. 

“The same.” 

“J am called Califa, and I am a merchant 
from Mosul. 1 have come to see if you would 
sell the youth to me?” 

“Nay, sir, I cannot do that, for he is of more 
worth to me than he could be to any one else.” 

“That may not be,” said Califa, “ for I will 
readily pay thee a thousand pieces of gold for 
him.” 

The Syndic smiled. 

“T have already been offered two thousand 
pieces by the old Jew whom you sec standing 
yonder,” he said. “Know thou that the youth 
Assad is not only quick at figures, but he is also 
of ready wit and cunning, and every year he 
strely turns into my coffers more than ten thou- 
sand pieces of gold. From this you can see that 
no price within the scope of reason could pur- 
chase him.” 

The strange merchant seemed nothing daunt- 
ed, and had offered up as high as ten thousand 
pieces of gold, when a black slave entered the 
market and approached the place where the 
Syndic sat. He laid upon the table a ieathern 
bag and a letter, and then went away without 
speaking. The Syndic looked into the bag and 
found it filled with gold. He then opened the 
letter and read as follows : 


“To Ex:kapser, THB SyNv1c,—The slave 
who brings this will also bring you two thousand 
ieces of gold, which sum is to pay you for your 
Black slave Marouf, who has gone away to ac- 
company Assad. I deemed it fitting that no 
wrong should be done to you, and hence this 
sum. As for Assad, his destiny calls him from 
you, and he may himself at some time repay 
you something. God, who is most wise and 
just, and who knoweth all things, knoweth that 
the youth can no longer remain with thee. 
“Brew Hawep gt Koonp.' 


The Syndic leaped to his feet as soon as he 


had read this letter, and tore his hair and beard | 


with rage. 

“Who is Ben Hamed ef Koord?” he cried, 
savagely. 

“ Ben Hamed” uttered the strange merchant, 
turning pale. “ What of him ?” 

“Read this lester,” said Elkader, still beside 
himself with rage and excitement. 








Califa took it and read, and when he had fin- 
ished it, he slapped his own checks with fierce 
wrath and disappointment. 

“When did the youth go?” he asked, trying 
to conceal his vexation. 

“Sometime during the night, for he was with 
me after dark yesterday. But tell me, for you 
seem to betray some knowledge, who is this Ben 
Hamed ?” 

The strange merchant hesitated awhile, and 
then he said : 

“‘I knew such aman once, but I know him 
not now. You see he is a Koord, and belongs 
far away north of us. I thought him dead, and 
I am sure many others thought him so, too.” 

“ But what could the dog have had to do with 
my slave? What is this mystery ?” 

If the stranger knew anything he chose not to 
reveal it, for he professed entire ignorance, 
though a person unmoved by passion might have 
seen that he did have much suspicion if not ac- 
tual knowledge. However, he stopped not. to 


speak further with the Syndic, but with quick | 


strides he left the jand bent his way back 
towards the khan where he lodged. Here he 
found a black slave anxiously awaiting his com- 
ing, and he at once called upon the slave to ac- 
company him, and then turned his steps towards 
the private apartment which he occupied. 

“Now, Ozmud,” he said, speaking nervously 
and thickly, “ what news bring you ?” 

“TJ hope you have succeeded better than I, 
my master,” returned the black. 

“ How, dog! don’t tell me you have lost her ?” 

“ Hear me, my master, ere you let your tongue 
loose. I went to the house of the Syndic of the 
merchants just at midnight, and by the assist- 
ance of the slave woman whom you bribed, I 
gained access to the private apartments of the 
slave girl Morgiana. The old woman had ad- 
ministered bhang to the attendants, and they 
slept almost the sleep of death. I reached the 
inner chamber, but the maiden was not there. 
I examined the faces of all those who slept, but 
not one of them compared at all with the pic- 
ture you gave me. Then I called the old wo- 
man, and she came up, and when she had found 
the maiden’s couch vacant she examined the 
closet, and found the best raiment gone. Next 
she went to the place where the beautiful gir! 
had kept her jewels, and that was empty. Yet 
I waited about the house until the sun arose, and 
it was the time for morning prayers, and then it 
was discovered that the girl Morgiana, had fled, 
and that she had taken with her the young slave 
girl which Ali Shir had given to her.” 

“ By Allah, dog of a slave, beware that thou 
dost not speak falsely. Is all this true ?” 

“All, my master,” answered the black, bowing 
The merchant started across the apartment in 
a strange mood, and his hands were firmly fixed 
in his beard. 

“ By all the powers of Eblis,” he uttered, “ this 
is a fatal mishap. In the very hour of my triumph 
I am thwarted. The youth Assad has gone, 
too, and J fear he and the girl have gone off 
together.”” 

“But how could it have been?” returned 
Ozmud. “The maiden was affianced to the 
Syndic’s son, and he kept her most close.” 

““ Ab,” uttered Califa, grinding his teeth at the 
theught, “Ben Hamed has been here before us.”” 

“Not el Koord *” said the black, eagerly. 

“ Yes, the very man.” 

“But I thought him dead.” 

“I hoped he was dead, but it seems he was 
not. The most we have known concerning him 
is, that he had gone away, and that for many 
years no tidings have been heard of him. He 
has turned up now, however, and I know he has 
helped Assad away, and also am I sure that the 
maiden went at his will.’ 

“Then we must commence our search again,” 
said Ozmwud 

“Ay,” added Califa, with a new burst of rage, 
“commence again! By Allah, I would that 
my sword were at Ben Hamed’s heart! To 
think that after all this trouble and vexation, I 
have found the prize only to lose it on the mo- 
ment of discovery. After three long years of 





search, and the expense of more than a hundred | 


full purses, thus to be beaten down in the mo- 
ment of triumph! By Allah, ’tis too bad! But 
we have no time to lose. See you that our 
horses are ready, while I make inquiries at the 
gates to find by which way they passed out, for 
surely they would leave the city at once.” 

The slave made no reply save the accustomed 
silent token of submission, but went at once to 
perform the required duty, while the merchant 
went forth to make inquiries at the gates. He 
found at the gate of Abu Jaafar, that five per- 
sons had passed out from the city on the pre- 
vious night, and from the description he could 
gain, he was sure that they were those he sought. 
So he returned at once to his khan and made 
speedy preparations for his departure. 

In the meantime the Syndic of the money- 
changers went to the palace of the caliph to de- 
mand a search for his missing slaves, alleging as 
a reason for troubling the C der of the 
Faithful with so trivial a matter, that there were 
enemies in the city who were enticing away the 
true believers of the slaves. Haroun al Raschid 
had not yet made his appearance in the audience 
chamber when Elkader arrived, so he was forced 
to wait. He had not been long there when he 
saw Ali Shir enter, and the two Syndics were 
soon in conversation. 

“What brings you here?” asked the mer- 
chant. 

“Thave lost two of my best slaves,” returned 
the money-changer. 

“And for that reason you have sought the 
caliph?” 

“Tre.” 

“ How curious. I, too, have lost two of my 
best slaves,” said Ali, “‘ and have come hither to 
demand help from our prince.” 

But mine were invaluable,” resumed El- 





“ And so were mine,” responded Ali. 

“Fifty thousand pieces of gold could not 
have bought mine.” 

“An hundred thousand could not have bought 
mine.” 

Elkader looked surprised. 

“« One of them was the beautiful maiden whom 
my son was to have married this very day, and 
the other was her own attendant.” 

“Ha!” uttered the money-lender, as a sudden 
gleam of light shot across his withered features, 
“when did they go ?” 

“Some time during the night last passed. I 
found my women made insensible with bhang 
this morning, and those two flown.” 

“So mine fled last night, and do you think it 
impossible that they have gone off together ?”’ 

“ How? were yours females ?” 

“No. By Allah, do ye think women would 
run off together? By my beard, Ali Shir, thou 
shouldst know better than that. One of mine 
was the youth who brought the jewels for thee to 
select from, and the other was my slave Maronf. 
Now is it not possible that Assad may have seen 
your handsome slave girl ?” 

“ Now by the holy temple of the Black Rock, 
my brother, you have touched my memory. On 
that verv day when the dog came with the jewels 
he was left in my private room over half an hour, 
and I know that Morgiana went in unto him 
By my beard, he was comely to look upon, for 
I remember how I marvelied at his exceeding 
beauty. Ere we see the caliph let us hasten 
away to the gates of the city and see if they have 
gone from the place.” 

Elkader assented to the proposition, and to- 
gether the two Syndics set out, and when they 
arrived at the gate of Abu Jaafar, they learned 
that four persons answering the descriptions 
given, had passed out on the previous night. 
Their garbs were changed, but they were two 
males and two females, and one of the former was 
black, and hage in stature. 

After this the two Syndics went to the cadi 
who lived in their quarter and demanded of him 
assistance in pursuing the fugitives, and it was 
quickly granted, for the officer owed much to the 
two wealthy men. So each of the Syndics sent 
one of their most trusty slaves, and with ten sol- 
diers they set out upon the search. 





CHAPTER VIII 
a& SHADOW. 


Rars and storm, but no shelter! Slowly the 
horses moved on through the dense wood, and 
at length the daylight came, and the clouds 
broke away, and the rain ceased falling. Yet 
the travellers were in the forest, and the heavy 
drops kept falling from the foliage as the gentle 
wind moved the branches. Awhile they stopped 
to let their horses rest and feed from the green 
herbage, and then they set forward again. They 
now travelled at a quick pace for over an hour, 
and at the end of that time Assad began to be- 
tray some uneasiness. 





“ Surely,” he said, speaking to Marouf, “ this 
distance through the wood seems long.” 

“ We have not travelled very fast through the 
night,” returned the black. 

“I know that; but yet it appears to me that 
we should have been clear of the wood before 
daylight. Yet here we are, and I see no signs of 
the open country.” 

“Do you think we have lost the right way ?” 
said Morgiana. 

“We cannot have lost it, for we have surely 
kept in the only way that was open to us.” 

In half an hour more the sun could be seen, 
and then Assad found that he was travelling a 
little to the west of north. 

“Tt should be to the east,” said the maiden. 

“ But you must remember,” suggested Assad, 
“that there may be many short turns and cir- 
cuitous windings in the path.” 

“T realize all that, my beloved, but still a 
strange fancy has possessed me that we have 
been turning our faces to the west nearly half 
the night. I may be wrong, but so it appears 
to me. I cannot help thinking that we may 
have got turned in the darkness and storm.” 

“ But how can that be when the path has been 
duly followed ?” 

“May there not have been another path 
branching off from the other? and may not our 
horses aave taken it ?” 

“Thope not,” was Assad’s reply ; but before 
he could speak further, he was aroused by a 
cry from Marouf, and on looking up he saw the 
open country ahead. The horses were urged on, 
and ere long the travellers came out upon a wide 
sandy plain, and as soon as they had ridden on 
far enough to look about them they stopped and 
gazed around. To their right hand arose a 
chain of high mountains, while ahead, the eye 
could but just reach over the plain. 

“Are those not the mountains which were on 
our left hand last night?” asked Morgiana, 
pointing to those which were now to the east- 
ward of them. 

“ They cannot be,” answered Assad, confident- 
ly; “for see—they reach back of us many leagues, 
and it would have been impossible for us to have 
crossed them. So you see we are on the right 
way after all.” 

“ But I have heard that there is a gorge through 
those mountains.” 

“Ay, and so there is, but it is hard to find 
and difficult of access. No—those must be the 
mountains we had last evening upon our left,” 
he continued, pointing off to where the dim out- 
lines of mountain tops could be seen to the 
southwest. 

“I may be wrong, my beloved, so I will not 
dispute thee,” returned Morgiana; and after 
this the party rode on. 

The place was not wholly a desert, nor was 
it fertile, but the travellers saw no signs of water 
or fruit antil near noon. The sand had drank 
up all the rain of the night before, and even 
now appeared dry, and in some places parched. 
But shortly after the sun had reached its meri- 
dian height a small oasis was discovered, and 
here the weary travellers sat down to rest and 
refresh themselves, and all save Marouf fell 
asleep, for they had been a long while without 
such repose. The faithfal black kept watch for 
two hours, and at the end of that time he awoke 
Assad, and stated to him the hour. So the 
youth was thankful for the rest that had been 
afforded him, and having awakened Morgiana 
and Gulnare, they set out once more, and now 
travelled rapidly until the day closed, at which 
time they came to an oasis larger than the other, 
where they resolved to pass a part of the night. 

Assad was now more troubled than he would 
confess, for this was nothing like the way he had 
expected to find. He had looked fora moun- 
tainous, wooded country, and hence he could not 
rid himself of the conviction that be hed, after 
all, become entangled in confusion with respect 
to the road. But he spoke not a word to his be- 
loved of his fears. He fashioned her a soft bed 
of leaves, upon which he spread a silken mantle, 
and when she had laid down he covered her with 
the raiment which had been provided for that 
purpose. As soon as she slept, he took Marouf 
aside and said to him : 

“ Marouf, what think you caused our horses to 
stop last night in the midst of the darkness and 
storm ?” 

“Since you have asked me, my master,” re- 
plied Marouf, “I will reply. Then I thought 
they only saw something that startled them, but 
Thave since had the conviction come upon me 
that they had at that time come to # point where 
the path divided in twain and branched ont in 
opposite directions.” 

“And which path think you they tack ” 

“ That which was the most travelled, my mas- 
ter, and where they smelled the newest track of 
their kind. And thas must have been the path 
to Mosul!” 

“By Allah, Marcuf, 3 think thou art righa 





Yet 'twould be madness to retrace our steps, for 
we might never find the gorge through which our 
horses must have instinctively led us.” 

“ You are right, my master.” 

“ Then we will keep on, and if danger comes 
we must be prepared to meet it. But there 
may be no danger after all. We will not enter 
the city of Mosul, and surely we can find safe 
passage if we keep clear of that. Mokanna must 
have only meant that there were enemies in Mo- 
sul, and that we should run some risk in meeting 
them. But who shall know us? Who in Mosul 
can know me who have never been out of Bag- 
dad before in my life? Let us go now and sleep, 
and when we have taken our rest, we will set 
forward, and leave the city upon our left.” 

So Assad went and lay down upon his mantle 
and covered himself with his coat, and as soon 
as Marouf had attended to the horses he did 
likewise. 

As soon as the first dawn of day appeared in 
the east on the following morning, the party 
‘vere on horse and on their way, and Assad kept 
as much to the right hand as possible, but a 
dense forest soon drove him to the westward, and 
he despaired of ping the vicinity of Mosul. 
But he showed no fear, for he had made up his 
mind that there could not be much danger, and 
his cheerful manner soon restored joy to the 
bosom of Morgiana. Yet Assad kept close to 
the edge of the forest, and ere night he found , 
himself upon the bank of a wide, deep river, the 
forest running close to it, so that he had barely 
room for passage, with the water upon his left 
hand, and the wood upon his right ; but whon 
he had passed this he saw an open country ahead, 
and a small village near at hand, and in this 
village he resolved to stop, for he was hungry, 
and his provisions were exhausted, and, more- 
over, it lacked but a few hours of night. 

“ Beloved of my soul,” spoke Morgiana, after 
they had entered the wide plain, “why think 
you I am so joyful and devoid of fear?” 

Assad was puzzled at the curious question, and 
only shook his head. 

“Did you think that your lightness of man- 
ner had re-assured me that all was as we had 
first wished?” she continued. 

“ Speak plainly, love,” said the youth, still 
puzzled. 

“Then,” resumed Morgiana, “you must 
know that I have read all your looks, and I 
know that we are not far from Mosul, and that 
we are also on the road where the merchants 
travel. Isaw that you were cheerful for my 
sake, and I could do no less than be cheerful 
with you. Now we are about to stop in this vil- 
lage, and there may be men of Mosul here; and 
as we surely believe Mokanna to be a man of 
truth, we must heed his words. Let us take 
some precaution now, before we reach the khan, 
for we may thereby benefit ourselves.” 

* Marouf and myself have already taken all 
the precaution in our power. We can do no 
more than be prepared to defend ourselves in 
case of need.” 

“That is not a precaution, Assad. That 
would only be the force of resistance which every 
living thing may use. Let me advise you. Now 
cause Marouf to remain behind, and let us three 
go on without him. We are your two slaves, 
and you are a merchant of Aleppo. Afterwards 
let Marouf come, but he must not know us unless 
he hears something said of danger to us, and 
then his communication must be private. If 
Marouf enters with us, and we are taken in a 
trap, he will assuredly be taken with us; but if 
he * sn entire stranger to us, then, should dan- 
ger befall us, he will be free to apprise us and 
aid us. What think you of it?” 

“ Most excellent, sweet one. By Allah, your 
wit exceeds my belief. It shall be done as you 
have said.” 

Thereupon Marouf was called, and the thing 
was opened to him, and he was pleased with it. 

ic entered into the spirit of the plan at once, 
as though it had been one of his own forming. 
It wae arranged that he should retire into the 
wood and wait there until nightfall, and then 
come to the village khan as though he had just 
arrived. And furthermore he was to represent 
himself as # messenger from Bagdad, sent on 
business to Amadah. 

So the slave turned back, and Assad and the 
girls kept on until they reached the khan of the 
village, which they found to be well furnished. 
A pvivate apartment was farnished for Morgisas 
and Gulnare, and they repaired to it at osc, 
while the youth sat down in the lower room with 
the keeper. The sun was yet an hour high, and 
Assad would bave walked forth, only he wished 
not to expose himself, so he took s small book 

from his pocket and commenced to read. (Once 
he chanced to look up, and he noticed thas the 
keeper of the khan was regarding him earnestly, 
bus ike gaze was quickly withdrawn when he 
met the publican’s eye. But Assad’s suspicion 
Was aroused, and he determined to watch the 
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man’s movemen's ; so he drew his turban down , 


over his eye in such @ manner that he could 


hold his book up and watch the keeper without | 


betraying the fact of so doing. His eye was 
now fixed upon the man, and he awaited the 


result. Ere long the publican took something , 
from his bosom and gazed intently upon it for | 
some moments, and then lifted his gaze to his | 


guest. The youth could not see what it was he 


corner had the appearance of parchment. 

As the keeper continued to look first upon 
the thing he held in his hand, and then upon 
him, the thought flashed through Assad’s mind 
that the fellow had a written description of him- 
self, and was thus comparing notes! If such 
was the case, then there must be danger at hand, 
for why should a description of himself be in 
such hands, but for the purpose of his arrest? 
These thoughts troubled him a little, but as he 
yet saw no signs of personal danger, he did not 
allow himself to entertain much fear. 

At length our hero put up his book, and with 
a quick movement he turned towards his host. 
The latter individual hastily and clumsily con- 
cealed the parchment (for parchment it seemed 
to be) in his bosom, and shrank away from As- 
sad’s gaze like a guiltyman. The youth resolved 
not to put aside his sword, and also to be careful 
of what transpired about him. 

Ere long after this supper was announced, and 
the youthful traveller was conducted to the eat- 
ing-room where he found only two others besides 
himself. They were evidently couriers, and 
m ide but little conversation. 

Just at dusk Marouf came dashing up to the 
door, his horse all sweat and foam, and him- 
self well covered with dust. Assad just obtain- 
ed opportunity to speak a few words alone with 
the stout slave, and having informed him of 
what had already happened, and bade him watch 
narrowly all that transpired below, he went to 
seek Morgiana. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE MYSTERY DEEPENS. 


Assap found Morgiana and her attendant sit- 
ting together in a small closet which overlooked 
the garden back of the khan, and they were 
looking out upon the stars, for the sun had gone, 
and the evening had so far advanced that the 
lamps of heaven were lit. The youth embraced 
his beloved, and he noticed that she was troubled, 
and he asked her the cause. 

“ You see that window,” she replied, at the 
same time pointing to a small wicket in the wall 
of the adjoining room which communicated with 
the hall beyond. 

Assad looked, and answered that he saw it, 
whereupon Morgiana continued : 

“ While Gulnare and myself sat in that apart- 
ment before the day had gone, we saw an old 
woman peering in upon us, and holding some- 
thing in her hand which she consulted ever and 
anon. I arose to go out to her, when she fled. 
Ere long afterwards, while we were eating of 
the food which had been sent up to us, we saw 
her again. Again I arose, and again the woman 
fled. Now what think you of it?” 

Assad bowed his head, and remained a long 
while in thought, for he was troubled more than 
he dared confess. 

“ Keep nothing from me,” said the maiden, 
“Tell me what has befallen you, for I saw by 
your countenance when you entered, that some- 
thing had happened.” 

“In truth, then,” replied Assad, “it has hap- 
pened to me much as it has to you. The keeper 
of the khan has regarded me susp ly; and 
he, too, held something in his hand which he 
consulted the while. Surely, Morgiana, there is 
something thatsavors of danger here. But what 
it is I cannot imagine.” 

“T do not mean to find cause of complaint, 
my beloved,” the maiden said, “ but I cannot help 
but hold the thought that all this comes of trav- 
elling in the dark—of pushing on when we could 
not know whither our steps were bent. Yet how 
strange seems our fate. Verily we are in the 
hands of One whose ways are as the deep mid- 
night, and past finding out, and how shall we do 
better than to trust Him ?” 

Assad was pleased to find his companion so 
calm, and it had much influence on him for 
good. They conversed some time upon the 
strange things that had transpired, and the 
night was passing on, when they heard a noise 
at the window, and in a few moments more a 
dark object appeared above the sill. 

“ Be not afraid,” spoke Marouf—for he it was— 
“but fasten your door, and then let me come in 
and acquaint you with what I have seen.” 

Assad fastened the door at once, and then 
Marouf entered at the window, where he had as- 
cended by means of a stout grape-vine which 
grew against the wall. 

“Now what is it?” asked the youth, anx- 
iously. 

“ Listen, my master: When I arrived at this 
place, I put up my horse and entered the house, 
and then met you, as youremember. After you 
lefi me and came up here, I took my seat in the 
apartment where the keeper was, and he asked 
me whence I had come? I told him from Bag- 
dad. Then he asked me if I had noticed the 
comely yeuth who was in that apartment when I 
came, and I told him I had noticed the youth on 
th: sole account of his marvellous beauty and 





“Then the mamlouk asked how he knew that | 


the youth and the damsel were the ones he sought? 
and the keeper drew forth from his bosom a piece 


of parchment upon which I saw your likeness, | 
my master. It was painted in fresh colors, and | 
save that it was a picture, it was so like you that | 


even your own mother would have kissed it and 
wept over it. The keeper then said that the 


| youth was the exact counterpart of that picture. 
held in his hand, thougha slight view of a single , 


Then he called for his wife, and when she came, 


| she drew another piece of parchment from her 








fitness of form; and then I asked him whence | 
you had come, and his reply was vague, so that | 


I understood him not. Soon the keeper called a | 
boy to him and whispered some words into his | 


ear, and then the boy hastened away. After that 


an hour passed, and then the boy returned, and | 


with him came four stout men dressed in the 
garb of eunuchs, and they were of my own color, 
and with them were four more dressed as mam- 


bosom, and my soul swelled with astonishment 
when I saw that upon it was an exact likeness 
of Morgiana. And the woman said that the 
damsel who occupied the apartment above was 
the same as the picture. Then the mamlouks 
conversed apart, and they made arrangements 
that you should be taken an hour after midnight. 
Iheard this much, and then hastened to tell 


” 


u. 
“ “By Allah, this is most wonderful!” uttered 


| Assad, turning pale and trembling. ‘“O, for 


myself I care not; but thou, O, my beloved, art 
in danger, and how shall I help thee ?” 

But Morgiana did not betray much fear. She 
was calm and thoughtful, and after a while she 
said: 

“We are surely encompassed, and our escape 
at the present time will be impossible. If we 
offer resistance to 80 many men, we shall only 
make our state more dangerous. These people 
are of course the slaves of some powerful man, 
and if we submit we shall be conveyed away. 
Mosul is the nearest city, and that is two days’ 
journey from here, so if they carry us to Mosul 
they will have to stop one night by the way. 
Therefore let Marouf still remain a stranger to 
us in this place, and if we are taken and carried 
away, he can then follow us, and thus be enabled 
perhaps, to help us. If we have to stop the next 
night by the way, I feel sure wecan escape them, 
for myself and Gulnare came prepared with the 
weapons we could best use. Marouf can hang 
upon our way, and when the night comes be as- 
sured he can help us.” 

“Surely, my master,” said the stout black, 
“her reasoning is good. I think I could over- 
come the four eunuchs and the four mamlouks, 
and should there come no other opportunity of 
escape, I should resort to my sword ; but that 
had better not be attempted here, for in the 
melee you or the maidens might get more harm. 
Let it be as the Lady Morgiana has spoken. I 
will follow close upon your tracks until the next 
night comes, and then we can easily overcome 
your captors while part of them sleep; but if it 
should appear that they will not stop, then I will 
take some favorable opportunity when they are 
separated, and attack them openly, and I feel 
assured that our combined powcr—yours and 
mine—will suffice to crash them.” 

This arrangement pleased the youth, and with- 
out a word of objection or alteration he accepted 
the proposition. 

“Tt does now appear,” he said, “ that Mokan- 
na knew of our risk when he spoke, and the anx- 
iety which racks my brain and my soul on ac- 
count of this deep, dark mystery, is more than 
all fear of death could be. in all this marvellous 
work I cannot see one grain of reason, and were 
I not assured by signs which are unmistakable, I 
should say that I was surely in a dream all this 
time. Marouf, what can you make of it?” 

“Tknow not all the circumstances,” returned 
the black. “I only know that thou hast fied 
from Bagdad, and I supposed ‘twas love for this 
beautiful maiden that caused the movement.” 

Thereupon, Assad took from his bosom the 
golden case which Mokanna had given him, and 
when the black had seen the picture within he 
was much moved. 

“By my poor soul,” he uttered, “this is won- 
drous beautiful, but ’tis no more like this lady 
here in feature, than was the one the keeper’s 
wife had. Both are alike her exact self in trans- 
cript, only this is more excellently finished.” 

Then Morgiana showed to him her case in 
which was the picture of Assad, and he made the 
same remark upon it as he had made upon the 
other. And after this the youth related all that 
had happened concerning those two pictures, and 
when he had concluded, he said : 

“Now give us thy opinion, Marouf, for thou 
mayest think unmoved by self, and by all pre- 
judice, and the simple deductions of thy mind 
may hit nearer the truth than could all the rea- 
soning of accomplished art.” 

The slave pondered awhile, and when he spoke, 
it was thus : 

“ First, my master, Mokanna’s truth is evident, 
and were I in your place I would not call it in 
question. Second, you were never born in Bag- 
dad—neither you nor your companion—but some 
wicked person who would profit in worldly mat- 
ters by your absence, caused you to be stolen 
away and sold there when you were an infant. 
You have friends, and you have foes. Those 
who still receive benefit from your absence wish 
to kill you, or to remove you far from them, 
while those who are your friends, and who would 
receive benefit from your presence. wish your 
return to the place where you belong. By some 
strange means, you have both been discovered, 
probably by some family resemblance, and your 
pictures taken by some adroit person. These 
pictures have been copied, and they are now 
used by your enemies as a means of detection. 
As for Mokanna, it is evident enough that he is 
your friend, and that he is a wealthy and pow- 
erful man, and mayhap he has been working in 
Bagdad a long while to find you out. Thus, 
my master, run my thoughts.” 

Assad and Morgiana gazed upon each other 


| for some moments, and a: length the former 


louks; and they were all well armed. They | 


came into the apartment where myself and the 
host were, and the host feared me not, for he 


spoke plainly before me. And he spoke these | 


words to the leader of the mamlouks : 

“«They are now in my khan—the youth and 
the damsel, and I know that I am not mistaken. 
Therefore take them away, and give me the re- 
ward which bas been offered for them.’ 


spoke : 

“Loved one, I must think that Marouf has 
spoken well.” 

“He has, most surely,” returned the damsel ; 
“and until we can find something of more palpa- 
ble import, I think he has spoken the truth.” 

And yet, when the lovers came to reflect upon 
the matter, they found the mystery as deep as 
ever, though they had some slight clue to the 
cause of the danger that beset them. The 
course which Marouf was to pursue was clearly 
laid down, and then the slave departed by the 
same way he had come, and shortly afterwards 


Assad arose to depart to his own chamber, which 
was adjoining the one where Morgiana was to 
rest. 

‘*T will not sleep,” he said, “and no one can 
gain access here but by passing my door, or 
coming in at the window, which latter thing 


| they will not surely do. I will not wholly close 








my door, and shal! thus know if any one comes.” 

The youth then strained the fair one to his 
bosom, and he turned away quickly to hide his 
tears, for the thought of harm to her affected 
him more deeply than would the shade of death 
to himself. 

“ Alas!’ murmured Morgiana, after her lover 
had gone, as she threw herself upon Gulnare’s 
bosom, “if harm comes to Assad, I shall die. 
All this he is undergoing for love of me. O, he 
knows not how fondly, how truly, I love him.” 

But the slave girl comforted her mistress by 
reciting soft verses of hope from the Koran, and 
ere long her tears were wiped away, and she 
slept. 

[To BE conTINUED.] 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE MATELESS ROBIN. 


Solitary leaves are dropping— 
Slowly dropping, slowly dropping, 
Sadly wending and descending 
Silently towards the ground; 
Soft autumnal winds are sighing 
O'er the withered relics lying, 
And the barren boughs replying, 
Breathe a melancholy sound,— 
Ay, the barren boughs replying, 
Breathe a sad and solemn sound, 
Like the murmuring of spirits 
All around. 


From the midst of yonder laurel, “ 

Slowly steals a mellow carol— 

Not of gladness, but of sadneas,— 
Ay, there's sadness in the strain; 

‘Tis a lonely robin yearning 

For his absent mate’s returning; 

Hapless robin' cease thy mourning, 
All thy sorrow is in vain; 

Poor robin! stay thy mourning, 
For, alas, thy grief is vain; 

Thou wilt see thy absent partner 
Ne’er again. 


Cease thy ead, pathetic wailing; 

Grieve no more, ‘tis unavailing; 

Though she tarry, blithe and merry 
Let thy carol ever be; 

Neer indulge in vain repining, 

While the sun is warmly shining, 

And thy fellow-minstrel’s pining, 
Warble light and merrily ,— 

While thy brothers, al] combining, 
Carol blithe and merrily, 

Why art thou alone lamenting 
Dolefully? 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


CHRISTMAS EVE. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 





Ir was the night before Christmas. Bitter cold 
indeed, but the full, round moon was shining 
brightly, and the frosty panes showed a beauti- 
ful tracery, which none but the air-spirits can 
weave. 

Out in the country, there were broad, unsul- 
lied fields of purest white, which the moon look- 
ed on lovingly ; and which sent back from their 
shining crust bright sparkles as from a bed of 
diamonds. 

The road was darkened by the traces of the 
sleds which were carrying heavy loads of wood 
from the forest, but everywhere else, the snow lay 
in its white, unbroken beauty. 

There was a bright light from Squire Homer’s 
windows, and gay figures were flitting here and 
there, through the large rooms, and now and 
then a carriage stopped at the gate, and deposit- 
ed its load of cloaks and furs. Then the wide 
hall door would open, and Miriam Homer, “ sole 
daughter of the house and home,” would run 
down the steps in the bright moonlight, and 
welcome some expected Christmas guest. 

In a narrow lane behind the squire’s house, 
there was a faint glimmer from the window of 
Anna Hall, the lame straw braider, to whose 
gate no footsteps had come since the morning, 
when her sister Mattie had gone to her day’s 
work at Squire Homer's. The poor sickly girl, 
thus left to herself through the bitter cold day, 
with scanty fire to warm her fingers, as they plied 
their task unceasingly, had fretted herself almost 
sick, at her sister’s long absence. And with the 
jealous peevishness which grew, partly out of her 
helpless state, and partly from her natural dis- 
position, she talked alond to herself as she sat 
by her dim lamp. 

“ Hard enough to sit here all day, with only 
this little box of wood, in reach of me, and I not 
able to stir. Mattie little thinks of me, when 
she is up at the squire’s, eating and drinking 
the best, and I have to feed upon dry bread and 
a cup of water-gruel. And here it is the night 
before Christmas, too, and they all have their 
Christmas presents yonder, and I don’t know 
how it is, but it seems tome, nobody in the world 
is so poorly off as I am.” 

Down by the old tavern there is a knot of red 
noses, ragged, miserable-looking beings, from 
whom the manhood seems to have almost died 
out, and whose empty pockets, probably, for- 
bid the thought of entering their old haunt; 
since money alone can procure the hospitality of 
the blazing fireside. 

So there they stand, shivering and cowering, 
in their rags, afraid to enter the place which their 











own wasted substance has helped to support; and 
casting their envious glances through the windows | 
at those of their own set who have been fortu- | 


nate enough to possess a few coppers for the 
evening’s carousal. How it galls them to hear 
the laugh and the song from the lips of the drunk- 


en brotherhood! And yet they are unconscious. | 


ly chained to the spot, and will not leave it as 
long as the orgies continue, although some of 
them are half frozen. 

Blessed Jesus! even for such as these was thy 
coming! Even to these—sunken, miserable and 
degraded—did the divinest inspiration utter, 
“ Peace on earth—good will to men!” Not alone 


to those who, with fewer temptations, and strong- | 
er organizations, and ampler means, sustain | 


themselves above want and disgrace—but, thank 
God! to all. Even in these, underneath this 
dark and dismal crust of misery and despair, 
there is yet aremnant of humanity. 

Dimmed, darkened, lustreless as it is, it is still 
there; awaiting the moment when it may be 
rescued from its depths, and shine, though with 
feeble ray, to give light and hope to other des- 
pairing ones of earth! 

At a little shop window on the village street, 
there was an unwonted display of cheap but 
showy toys, tempting cakes, and baskets of fruit, 
where the rosy-cheeked apples had been rubbed 
till they shone, and bunches of raisins were ar- 
ranged as if by a neat and tidy hand. 

Inside the shop, was Mary Kennedy and her | 
little blind brother, Willie; the former a clean, 
rosy child about eleven years old, and the latter 
somewhat paler and thinner, yet, with a cheerful 
and contented smile around his mouth, respond- 
ing pleasantly to the greetings of Mary’s little 
customers, as they gathered around her counter, 
counting their store of coppers to see whether | 
they could buy the wooden horse fur Jemmy at 
home, and the painted doll for Maggie. 

Mary was patient with their various decisions | 
which were altered a dozen times, and was not 
at all cross when they teazed her about the 
prices; so that although there was a busy hum 
of voices all over the little shop, there were no | 
loud words of anger heard there, throughout the 
whole evening. 

On the contrary it was pleasant to hear them, 
as they stood, whispering to each other their 
pity for poor Will Kennedy, who could not see 
theie pretty purchases; and to see how softly 
they took the thin white hand which he extended 
to his little friends. 

So much did Willie enjoy this unusual gath- 
ering in Mary’s little shop, that his grandmother 
came several times to the door to remind him 
that his bed time was at hand; but seeing him 
so engaged and happy, she would go back to her 
kitchen fire, to bake more cakes for the ready 
purchasers. 

In this kitchen sat William Kennedy, the fath- 
er of the children, and the son of the woman who 
was baking the cakes. He was bolstered up in 
@ great chair by the fire, coughing painfully, and 
evidently in a declining state. Since his wife's 
death, his mother had kept his family together, 
and she was waiting upon him as tenderly as she 
did in his childhood. In the intervals of his 
choking cough, he conversed pleasantly about 
her work, and praised Mary's patient ways with 
the children. A shadow sometimes crossed his 
face, perhaps at the thought that he should not 
see another Christmas on earth, but it soon pass- 
ed, leaving his countenance serene and placid. 

“If I could but see Robert once more, mother,” 
said he, “and know that he would take care of 
you and the children, I should die happy.” 

His mother turned away her eyes that had 
been dwelling thoughtfully upon his sunken face, 
and busied herself again over the fire, not daring 
to answer him, lest her tears should be seen by 


him. 

Robert was her youngest son, who had left his 
home years ago, for “a life on the ocean wave,” 
and from whom they had not had any intelli- | 
gence for a long time. 

While the children of the village were thus 
employed, the pleasant bustle still went on at 
Squire Homer's. Unconsciously, Mattie Hall 
had outstaid her usual hour of returning home to 
her sister. Her work, a gay Christmas dress for 
Miriam Homer, was not quite finished; and 
Miriam herself, had hindered the work, by mak- 
ing her wait for directions, while she was re- | 
ceiving the friends who had come to pass the 
Christmas holidays with the family. She would 
run in fora moment, and speak kindly to her | 
friend Mattie, for such she considered her, and 
then away to the room where a great Christmas 
tree had been set up, and where she and her | 
cousin Tom had been helping her Aunt Mary 
mark the presents which were afterwards hung 
upon its branches. 

But now the work was finished and tried on, 
and pronounced beautiful by all the consins, 
Tom included, who rushed into the work-room 
to see it; and Mattie hastened to go, for she was | 
anxious and worried about Anna. As she went 
out at the side door, Mrs. Homer brought a 
large basket which she told one of the farm boys 
to carry home for Miss Hall, while Miriam ran 
after her, to say that she must be there the next 
evening, at seven o’clock, for she wanted her to 
see the tree, before it was stripped. 

She found Anna half asleep, and when she 
roused her, she was peevish and fretful, and re | 
proached her with staying out late, and leaving 
her to bear the cold and hunger alone ; nor did 
she cease, until Mattie had made up a blazing 
fire, and brought from the basket which Mrs. | 
Homer had sent, a loaf of nice bread, a chicken, 
and some tea which she soon made for her. 
She then rathered up the scattered straw from 
Anna’s work, and assisted her to bed, talking 
pleasantly all the while of the doings at the | 
squire’s. 

When Anna was asleep, Mattic sat down by 
the fire, and began to sew a dress which she in- 
tended to wear to church the next day. She 
had hardly begun when a knock was heard at | 
the door, and a man, who was muffled in a large 
scarf about his face and neck, brought in a 
heavy box, and before she could speak, he dis- 
appeared. 

The box contained a quantity of clothing ma 
terials, of foreign manufacture, and which Mattie 
was sure, came from India. There were silks, | 
muslins, and quantities of fine cottons, enough to 
set up a pediler’s whole stock, leaving her in the 
utmost wonder, as to her visitor 

Meantime, the children had made their pur- 
chases at Mary Kennedy’s shop, and, one by one, 
were dropping off to their homes, when a large, ‘ 
stout man, well wrapped up, entered the shop, 
and began examining Mary’s little stock of | 
hosiery and gloves. 

He then asked her many questions, in a low 
voice, about the family, and drew from her the 
history of her father’s illness, and of her grand- | 
mother's care of him as well as of herself and 
blind Willie. 

“ I bear Uncle Robert’s voice,” said little Wil 
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, lie, as his grandmother came into the shop, to 
lead him to bed; “I know it is Uncle Robert 


Don't take me away, grandmother.” 
The man looked up, at Mrs. Kennedy's gaze 


| “It is your son Robert, mother,” he began to 


say, but she had nearly fallen to the floor, had he 
not held her with his strong grasp. The joy had 
nearly deprived her of her senses, but she waked 


| to welcome her long lost child, while Mary, 


thoughtful as she ever was of her father, stole 

softly in, and whispered the news in his ear. 
“Thank God!” was all he could utter, as he 

laid his emaciated hand in the brother's strong 


, one, and wept on his shoulder; “thank God, for 


this Christmas eve !” 

Robert folded his brother’s children to his 
heart, and promised never to desert them; and 
Willie, whose nice sense of hearing had detected 
his voice, softly whispered : 

“If I could but see you, dear uncle !” 

“ And so you shall, my boy,” said the bluff 
sailor; “if there is a doctor in America that 
can cure you. I have paid one visit before this,” 
he said, after a pause. “1 suppose you know 


| where that was, brother William ?” 


“ Yes, I should hardly have forgiven you my- 


| self, had you not stopped to see Mattie Hall, as 


you came along; and beides, we could better 


| Spare you before we knew you had come home 


than we can now.” 

“She shall not live in that miserable place 
much longer,” said Robert. “Luckily, I have 
enough to provide for you all. Our little shop- 
keeper here shall give away her remaining stock 
to the children round here, and she must go to 
school; and you, dear William, must have that 
cough cured ; and Willie’s eyes must be restor- 
ed—and perhaps, poor Anna Hal!’s lameness 
can be made less painful, though of course, she 
can never walk again—but then you know, she 
can ride; and she shall ride, poor thing!” And 
the generous-hearted sailor ran on in his benevo- 
lent scheming for others, and seemed to think 
that his hardly earned gold was only for their 
benefit. 

“But I must ron back,” said he, laughing; 
“for I did not tell Mattie who I was, and by 
this time she has got through with the inventory 
of the goods I left in her care.” 

Mattie heard his step on the hard snow-craust. 


| A note at the bottom of the box had told her all, 


and she was not slow in welcoming the true- 
hearted sailor, whose memory she had always 
cherished, and whose supposed death she had 
sincerely mourned. 

Twelve o’clock! The lights had disappeared 
in the village, and the full, round moon looked 
down on the peaceful landscape, as it lay, serene 
and motionless, under her beaming light. Since 
her rising, hearts that were troubled and anxious 
had been stirred with a joy that has no utterance 
in language ; and there were other hearts, too, 
that beat high with hopes unknown before—for 
on that evening, the beautiful Miriam had heard 
a story of long cherished love, from lips which 
she had sometimes hoped would speak it; and 
her father had consented to think about it be- 
tween this and the next Christmas. 





CATACOMBS OF PARIS. 


A map of the catacombs of Peris has just been 
published, or rather seventeen maps, giving an at- 
Jas of this immense and intricate system of quarries 
which underlays the tenth part of the whole city. 
The building materials of Paris for 1600 years 
were taken from these quarries. The extent of 
these excavations was so lost sight of during the 
17th century, that it was with great surprise re- 


| vealed to the citizens in 1774 that the streets and 


houses in the communes Gentily, Montrose and 


, Vaugizard were in danger of sinking every day. 
| At length a house in the vicinity of Bouleverd 
| Neuf was one night buried in an abyss of eighty 


feet depth, when an examination was set on foot 
at the expense of the city, and labors have been 
carried on from that day to this to prevent fur- 
ther accidents. The whole of this cavernous 


| maze has now been explored in every direction, 


the streets and roads running above have been 
ascertained, and props, pillars, supports and but- 
tresses have been erected wherever they seemed 
necessary, 80 that at present it appears the Paris- 
ians may sleep in quiet. At least, one is led to 
this conclusion by the fact that the works, which 


| in former years reached the average of 100 000 


francs, have been reduced, for the present year, to 
5000.—Foreign Correspondent Boston Post. 


—_—————_~+-2es-> 


18S THAT YOUR RAW-HIDE? 


The physical appearance of a man sometimes 
changes the current of events. A case in point 
occurred lately. The children of two neighbor- 
ing families had their quarrels and fights, which 
resulted occasionally in bruised faces and torn 


| garments. The father of one family, believing 


is children to have been sadly maltreated, and 


| being a passionate man, concluded that the surest 


way to settle the difference between their house- 


| holds permanently, would be to chastise the head 
| of the other family, although, as yet, he had never 


seen him. He thereupon procured a raw-hide, 
and abruptly entering his neighbor's tenement in- 
quired, ine threatening tone, for the “ man of the 


; house.”” “J am here, sir,’’ said a personage u 


wards of six feet, and weighing some 220, as 
—— to learn the business of his neighbor. 
“Did Ll understand you that you were the gentie- 


{ man of the house?” “ Yes, sir.” “ Well, I—I 
| just dropped in, sir, to see if this was your raw- 


hide ?”’—Michigan Herald. 
—_ ‘=_o-m 
WOLVES IN INDIA. 


; A singular document has been published, show- 
ing that within a recent period 600 children have 


| been destroyed by wolves in Punjaub; neari 


1000 were some twenty years ago slaughtered in 


| the same way around Agra. The ornaments of 


the infants are generally found in the delis where 
their poor little bodies are devoured, and those 
who make a trade in getting possession of the 
plunder thus provided to their hands, have crea- 


| ted an impression among the poople, that the 


village, in which a wolf us killed, is sure to come 
to ruin; and the ferocious brutes, when caught, 
are frequently set free with « bell around their 
neck.—Jndia and the Hast 


-_<—- - ————— 
STINGING ANT. 
In Anstralia there is 2 species of ant about an 
inch long, called the “ bulldog,” which stings 
with its tail as fiercely asa wasp. They are very 


| tenacious of life, and the only way to kill them is 


to crush them to pieces. Speaking of them, Wm 


| Howitt says, “ as to killing them by cutting them 


t pieces, that is hopeless; cut them in two, and 
the head will immediately seize the body, and 
gripe it fiercely with its nappers, and the ta:i will 
sting away at the head bey vever trouble 
themselves to die.” — Australian a 
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[Writtes far The Ping of 
WINTER THOT YG! 


oe * Sere 


Hark’ the winter wtods are sig 

Melancholy somnds they bee 

Rembiance of same mortal dyte 
(8 deepen 


Winter cometh in hee sadpem 
Chill and better te ber breath 
Rach bist, im ite aeeming aad 
Whispers den. 


We eo more with plencure Rate 

To the gay bird's jorous tome 
To a fairer land of eunshine, 
Soe bee Bowe 


And tite dim and ghastly sport: 
Roowy garments olen them @ 
Peer the Lee tops tm the distes 
Where ober eung 


Pairest fowerets which we che 
Te Une genial summer 6OR 
Blighted by the binste, have pe 

Ome by epe 


Net one com of beauty lingers 

To relieve the dartisome pall, 
Winter lays ber toy Bagers 
On them all! 


Pwiftly. ewirtly al) ls ding, 
Leaving eublumary dearth, 
Melancholy woms pervading 
All the earth! 


But beyoud these clouds of das 

Btreteh the fairer san Ut ohh 

What afflictions serum are Diem 
In dinguise 


"Tis to turn from earth our vis 

‘Things are touched with gice 
And w fix it on th’ Biystan, 
Better land 


Where perpetual music ewellet 
ln « purer stmosphere, 
And perennial beauty dwelleth 
All the year. 


Why, then, mourn thet God's 
Things of earth thas to deca: 
‘We are hastening, as time's fe 
Var away 
let us welcome the newcomer 
Let as learn what she imper. 
May there ever dwell 6 eumme 


le oar hearts 
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BY FREDERICK WARD & 
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ther came into the shop, to 
‘I know it is Uncle Robert. 
.y, grandmother.” 

up, at Mrs. Kennedy’s gaze. 
‘obert, mother,” he began to 
uly fallen to the floor, had he 
. strong grasp. The joy had 
of her senses, but she waked 
ng lost child, while Mary, 
ver was of her father, stole 
ered the news in his ear. 
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hand in the brother’s strong 
3 shoulder; ‘“ thank God, for 
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sented to think about it be- 
next Christmas, 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
WINTER THOUGHTS, 


OO 
BY M. T. MOKELVEY. 


Hark! the winter winds are sighing, 
Melancholy sounds they bear; 
femblance of some mortal dying 
In despair! 


Winter cometh in her sadness, 
Chill and bitter is her breath, 
Each blast, in its seeming madness, 
Whispers death! 


We no more with pleasure listen 
To the gay bird's joyous tone; 
To a fairer land of sunshine, 
She has flown. . 


And like dim and ghostly spectres, 
Snowy garments o’er them flung, 
Peer the tree-tops im the distance, 
Where she sung. 


Pairest fi ts, which we cherished 
In the genial summer sun, 
Blighted by the blasts, have perished 
One by one. 





Not one gem of beauty lingers, 

To relieve the darksome pall; 
Winter lays her icy fingers 
On them all! 


Swiftly, swiftly all is fading, 

Leaving sublunary dearth; 
Melancholy seems pervading 
All the earth! 


But beyond these clouds of darkness, 
Stretch the fairer sun-lit skies ; 
What afllictions seem, are bleasi 


In disguise. 


°Tis to turn from earth our vision, 
Things are touched with gloomy hand, 
And to fix it on th’ Elysian, 
Better land: 


Where perpetual music swelleth, 
In 8 purer atmosphere, 
And perennial beauty dwelleth 
All the year. 


Why, then, mourn that God’s decreeing 
Things of earth thus to decay; 
‘We are hastening, as time’s fleeing, 
Far away. 





Let us welcome the new-comer— 
Let us learn what she imparts; 
May there ever dwell a summer 
In our hearts. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union } 


THE COMMODORE'S FLIRTATION. 
BY FREDERICK WARD SAUNDBRS. 

“Come, Jack, spin us a yarn, will you? or 
do something to pass the time; for, to my 
thinking, we are getting confoundedly dull,” re- 
marked one of a party of midshipmen, who were 
lazily reclining upon the various articles of furni- 
ture pertaining to their somewhat limited quar- 
ters, with their hands and fect firmly hooked on 
tosome stationary object, to prevent their being 
thrown into the lee scuppers by the violent mo- 
tion of the ship, as she plunged heavily through 
the opposing waves in her homeward track across 
the stormy North Atlantic. ‘ Come, Jack, how 
about that yarn ?” he repeated, as the individual 
addressed made no sign. 

“What yarn? I don’t know any. I’ve told 
you all the yarns I can ber,” responded 
Jack, bringing himself to a sitting position, and 
brushing the heavy black curls from his hand- 
some forehead. ‘“ What sort of a story would 
you like ?” 

“O, anything; I’m not particular. You 
ought to be able to give us a good nautical story 
—you are naughty enough, everybody knows.” 

“] think that epithet will apply to more than 
one on board this ship,” returned Jack, with a 
grin. “But did I ever tell you how Tommy 
Tompkins circumnavigated the commodore 
when we were up the straits, in the Sdmepun- 
kins’ last cruise? You know Tommy, don’t 
you? Well, it was at the tail end of the cruise 
he joined us, while we were laying at Gibraltar, 
and a jolly good fellow he was, as ever carried a 
glass into atop. But he was rather too fond of 
a lark, now and again, to get along very smooth- 
ly with the superior officers. That, however, did 
not make him any the less liked by the mids, as 
you may suppose. 

“He succeeded, before leaving Gibraltar, in 
gaining the ill will of the commodore by a trick 
or two played upon him ; but Tommy cared lit- 
tle for that, as we were so soon to be homeward 
bound. However, nothing very serious occurred, 
until, leaving Gibraltar, we hauled round to 
Marseilles. The ship was to lay there some 
time, and we (always meaning the mids) prom- 
ised ourselves no little fun running about the 
town to the theatres, opera-houses, and the like, 
to say nothing of a little flirting, upon an occa- 
sion, that, of course, being understood. Nor 
were we altogether disappointed in our expecta- 
tion. The first two or three weeks, nearly all of 
us were ashore daily, and you may believe, we 
let slip no opportunity of diverting ourselves at 
any one’s expense. The commodore was ashore 
almost constantly, and it was not long before 

Tommy—who was always prying into every- 
body’s affairs—discovered that he was carrying 
on a desperate flirtation with an alarmingly 
pretty little gipsey, the daughter of a high mu- 
nicipal officer of the city. How Tommy dis- 
covered the fact, I am unable to say, or by what 
means he managed to find out that the commo- 
dore was to accompany the young lady to the 
opera the following evening, I am equally ig- 
norant; but I do know, that when he made 
known his discovery, we were all seized with an 
irresistible desire to behold the potent damsel 
who had captivated the U. S. Mediterrancan 
squadron, and the easiest method to accomplish 





this deri. > object was unanimously voted to 
be to -« for the ensuing opera night. 
“Wit, ou. object in view, Tommy spent the 


next day wi.» ag at the box office to ascertain 
which one would be taken by the American 
commodors, and this accomplished, to secure the 
box adjoining. Accordingly, when the evening 
arrived, it found us four mids—which were as 
many of us as could obtain leave—in a private 
box at the Royal Opera; and a very absurd fig- 


“ses THE FLAG OF OUR UNIGN. ees 


| ure we made, I’ve no doubt, with our affectation 
and our airs. But excessive self-esteem is, I be- 
lieve, a characteristic of midshipmen, as any 
| one at all acquainted with either of you chaps, 
| can attest. 

| The opera was a brilliant one. Sontag sang 





modore, we paid little heed to anything beside. 
The first act passed, and he did not make his ap- 
pearance. We began to fear he had postponed 
his coming, altogether, but the fates had not 
dogmed us to disappointment on that night. 
Soon after the commencement of the second act, 
with no little bustle and confusion, the commo- 
dore entered his box with a most bewitching 
young lady leaning confidingly on his arm, and 
accompanied by an elderly lady and gentleman, 
in all probability her parents; though whether 
they were or not matters as little to this story as 
their presence did to the commodore, who, with- 
out doubt, heartily wished them at home, as 
they, it is ble to suppose, would have 
been, were it allowable in France for a young 
lady to appear in public with a gentleman, un- 
accompanied by a chaperon. We were all prodi- 
giously struck with the beauty of the commo- 
dore’s lady, which, in some degree, mitigated 
our surprise that such a man as our respected 
and venerable and—as we, at least, considered 
—unutterably ill-natured commander should 
have his tough old heart pierced by a shaft 
from Cupid’s bow. 

“ Separating our box from the one adjoining 
was a partition, sufficiently elevated to prevent 
occupants of one box overlooking the other, 
though not so high but by standing upon the 
seats, we could see all that took place, and what 
was more, hear all that was said by either the 
commodore or his lady. The curtains in front 
of the box effectually screened us from being ob- 
served by other persons in the house, and our 
friends had no sooner taken their seats, than our 
four faces, looking very saucy and impertinent, 
I dare say, and resembling so many cherubim, 
in having no visible bodies, were protruded over 
the partition, our chins resting composedly upon 
its upper edge, from whence we gazed serencly 
upon the scene of love-making beneath us. 

“ The old boy’s heart was evidently touched, a 
fact which completely overturned the unanimous 
decision to which we had often arrived, at times 
when the commodore was more than ordinarily 
ugly, to wit, that not one spark of human feel- 
ing, sympathy, or affection, found a resting-place 
beneath the double gilt breast buttons of his blue 
uniform coat. But his words and actions, on this 
occasion, removed the erroneous impression from 
our minds, altogether. Even we, in fact, who by 
no means thought any small things of ourselves, 
could not but envy the easy grace of his manner, 
and the irresistible air with which he whispered 
no end of fine things to the fair being at his side. 

“She, on her part, not only encouraged his 

dd by a coquettish airs and 
speeches, but seemed highly flattered by his at- 
tentions, as also did her parents, a circumstance 
which excited no little wonder in our unsophisti- 
cated hearts, knowing, as we did, that the young 
lady’s family were highly respectable, and as 
jealous of their honor as the noblest Frenchman 
of them all; while,at the same time, not only 
was the commodore already provided with a wife 
—albeit, by no manner of means s0 pretty, or so 
gentle as his present love—but an anchor watch 
of grown up daughters, who might readily have 
passed for her elder sisters. But we were yet to 
learn that a long life as a roving sailor begets a 
tact and ability in love affairs, of which, till 
then, it had not entered into our hearts to con- 


eive. 

ar The commodore, after a profusion of florid 
speeches (which, I grieve to say, were not, in all 
respects, in such strict accordance with truth as 
would have become a high official of the U. S. 
naval service, and shed lustre upon the flag of 
this overwhelmingly glorious republic), addressed 
to his fair one with that low tone of voice in 
which all experienced lovers delight, gradually 
passed from the light and sportive to the senti- 
mental style of conversation—the burden of his 
song being the hard fate of sailors in general, 
and himself in particular, in that he was de- 
prived, for so great a portion of his existence, of 
the enchanting society of females. 

“This sentiment struck our truthful young 
minds as rather curious, to say the least, he not 
having been at sea fornobody knows how many 
years, previous to that cruise. But when, warm- 
ing with the subject, he, with a whole broadside 
of killing glances, began to deplore the exces- 
sive and unremitting services his country required 
of him, the which had been the cause of his lead- 
ing the lonely life of a bachelor, but which cir- 
cumstance he now felt (a perfectly murdering 
glance at mademoiselle) had been ordained by a 
kind fate that he might be free in hand, as well as 
heart, when the only woman to whose shrine he 
could bow with perfect adoration, crossed his 
path—when, I say, the wretched hypocrite had 
proceeded thus far, the thought of what his wife 
—who, if report speaks true, makes her loving 
lord walk Spanish when within hail of her voice 
—would say, could she behold him at that mo- 
ment, came upon us with such ludicrous vivid- 
ness, that it was with the greatest difficulty we 
could restrain our mirth; indeed, poor Tommy 
did not succeed in checking his laughter, and be- 
fore he could remove his head from the wrong 
side of the partition, an ill suppressed gigzle, 
which found vent, in spite of himself, startled the 
commodore, who, looking upward, at one glance 
took in our four unfortunate faces. 

“The look with which he regarded us was 
well calculated to inspire us with the extremest 
reverse of pleasant sensations, and it was with vis- 
ions ofall manner of courts-martial flitting vaguely 
through our heads, that we slunk down into our 
seats. It was no joke, I assure you, making an 
enemy of the commodore, for he was a terrible 
man, and by no means to be made light of when 
| pacing the deck of his own flag-ship. So long 
| as our fun was undiscovered, we enjoyed the joke 
immensely, but now that we had been caught in 
the very act of playing the eaves-dropper upon, 
and making game of the commodore, it was a 
decidedly serious affair. To be dishonorably dis- 
charged from the service, was the very least I 











| 
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| delightfully ; but in our impatience for the com- 





expected, for my share in the business. It was, 
therefore, with extremely long and sheepish- 
looking faces, we sneaked ont of the theatre, 
down to the boat, and back on board of the ship, 
where, snugly stowed in our hammocks, we 
awaited, in fear and trembling, the return of the | 
offended commodore. But although he came on | 
board at the accustomed hour, we heard nothing | 
from him that night; and the following morning, 
notwithstanding the certainty we felt that some- 
thing dreadful was about to occur, he went on 
shore, as usual, without speaking to us, or, so far 
as we knew, to‘any one concerning us, content- | 
ing himself with bestowing a fearful scowl upon 
us, as we stood by the gangway, when he passed 
over to the boat. 

“ The sudden transition from fear and appre- 
hension to a feeling of safety, put us in the high- 
est possible spirits, and we laughed at ourselves 
and joked each other hugely upon our late fears, 
wondering how we could have been so stupid as 
not to consider that the commodore could not in- 
flict any very serious punishment upon us with- 
out exposing himself, which he would naturally 
be rather loth to do. In view of this fact, we 
felt assured of safety so long as we maintained a 
wise silence touching his flirtation. Accordingly, 


* 


night, and as there is but one boat—the commo- 


dore’s—going, I must go in her.’ 

“*Impossible ’ we all cried im the same 
breath. ‘There is no possible chance to stow 
away outof sight. You wouid be discovered in 
an instant.’ 

“*] do not intend to stow away,’ he replied. 
‘ Getting on shore will be the simnlest part of it. 
Indeed, that is already arranged. l’ve made 


= 


S| 
19 


that functionary made his appearance, ‘ how dare 


| you allow any one to leave the ship against my 


express orders *’ 
“*To what do sou allade, sir?’ inquired the 
first luff, in astonishment. ‘I was not aware that 


| any one had disobeyed your orders.’ 


friends with the boat’s crew, and am to go in dis- | 


guise as one of their number, and pull the bow 
oar. The night will be dark, and the chances 
are altogether in my favor.’ 


“The experiment was a dangerous one, but | 


Tommy was not to be deterred. Accordingly, 
at the accustomed hour, which was considerably 
after dark, the commodore’s gig was piped away, 
and Tommy, with a sailor’s white duck frock 
and trousers over his uniform. slipped into the 
boat along with the boat’s crew. A moment af- 
ter, the commodore passed over the gangway, 
and the boat started for the shore. So far, all 
was well. Tommy had said truly, getting on 
shore was the easiest part of the affair; but he 
was equal to almost any emergency that required 
only perseverance and impudence, or rather 
‘brass,’ to use a very expressive term. Upon 





throwing dull care to the winds, and donning our 
newest and best uniforms, we proceeded to re- 
quest the officer of the deck for permission to go 
on shore, as usual. The first luff—who had the 
deck—regarded us with a grim smile as we ap- 
proached to make known our wishes. 

“««So you want to go on shore, do you, young 
gentlemen ? he remarked, with a malicious grin, 
as Tommy meekly preferred his request for a 
day’s liberty. ‘ Well, it gives me sincere pleas- 
ure to inform you, that all four of you have put 
your feet for the last time on the soil of France, 
during this cruise, at least.’ 

“« May I ask, sir, of what have we been guilty, 
to have our liberty stopped ?’ persisted Tommy, 
respectfully touching his hat, as the first luff 
turned to continue his walk across the deck. 

“You are the best judges of that, yourselves,’ 
he returned, with evident gratification at our 
chop-fallen appearance. ‘I only know that it 
is the old man’s wish for you to remain on board 
while the ship lays at Marseilles.’ 

«« And how long is she likely to lay here ?” we 
inquired, with no little interest. 

«<«Two months, perhaps three, possibly long- 
er, for the commodore is in no hurry to leave, at 
present, I believe ; and I will tell you, young 
gentlemen, as a friend, you had better not get in 
the old man’s way, at present, for I can assure 
you, he could find it in his heart cheerfully to 
string you all up to the yard arm ; and, in my 
opinion, he could render the country no greater 
service, not particularly for this last prank of 
yours, whatever it may be, but for your disgust- 
ing and villanous behaviour generally. And I 
think every one would justify him in inflicting 
such a punishment. For my own part, I think I 
never beheld four persons, in whose countenances 
crime and villany of the deepest dye were more 
strongly depicted, than in yours. That will do, 
young gentlemen; you can now go to your 
duty.’ 

“So saying, he continued his walk, glancing 

at us, occasionally, over his shoulder with a look 

so full of gratified malice, that I could have 

cheerfully decapitated him, had it been in my 

power todoso. There was no contradicting his 

remarks concerning our personal appearance, 

even if the rules of the service allowed us to en- 

ter into an argument with our superior officer; 

so, with hearts full of all uncharitableness, we 

proceeded below and divested ourselves of our 

now useless go-ashore garments. You may be 

sure, the time hung heavily enough upon our 

hands. Had the ship been at sea, we could have 

borne the confinement, and thought it no hard- 

ship, whatever; but to be laying where we were, 

within sight of the city, to see our fellow mids— 

who, not having been connected with our unfor- 

tunate frolic, were not deprived of their liberty— 

going and coming from the city, at their own 

sweet will, and bringing us news of all sorts of 
adventures, was perfectly unbearable. And more 

than all, our innocent little flirtations were being 

interfered with by our mischievous shipmates, 

who set themselves at work to ‘cut us out,’ as 

they were pleased to term the—to us—decidedly 

unpleasant operation, adding the pangs of jeal- 
ousy to our already sufficient disquietude, and a 
very sulky set of midshipmen we were, indeed, 

for the succeeding three or four weeks. 

“Innumerable were the plans formed to com- 
pass our liberty, and almost as quickly rejected 
as impracticable. Indeed, it was hardly to be 
expected the commodore would be disposed to 
forgive our insolence, even if he did not fear we 
might play another and still more provoking 
trick upon him. All but Tommy gave up the 
hope of regaining our liberty, while at Marseilles, 
but he was not the person to despair of anything. 
He was determined, he said, to have his shore- 
leave again, or that the ship should leave Mar- 
seilles, and that speedily. Either object seemed 
so unattainable to us, that we gave little heed to 
his repeated asseverations that he would accom- 
plish no less. Accordingly, it was with no little 
surprise and wonder that we listened, one even- 
ing, to his declaration that he was going on 
shore that very night. 

“«How? What do you intend to do” we 
asked, with no little earnestness. ‘Not desert, 
surely ?” 

“«* No, not so bad as that,’ he replied; ‘ but I 
think it’s nothing more than right to put an end 
toour imprisonment, orattempt it, at all events.’ 

“ We assented to this with great unanimity. 

“« And I think it is equally proper that the 
young woman, whom the commodore is hoaxing 
at such an unmerciful rate, should be relieved | 
from his addresses.’ 

««« And so you intend to inform her that he is 
a married man, do you? A nice little muss you 
are preparing for yourself. Her very first act 
would be to inform the commodore of your offi- | 
ciousness.” | 

“¢O, no,’ returned Tommy, ‘ you don’t un- 
derstand it, at all. I’m only going to make the 
old man a little jealous, that’s all, and that will 
do our business for as, as well as him, I’m think- 
ing. I have made up my mind to go ashore to- | 








hing the stairs, the commodore, with the 
order to be ready to start at any moment, 
proceeded up the pier, while Tommy, divesting 
himself of his outside garments, leaving him in 
his very pretty uniform, quickly followed. 

“ The commodore was a spacious and heavy 
man, whose step had lost some of the elasticity 
and speed of youth, so that Tommy quickly 
overtook and passed him. He knew, by the un- 
usual care the old gentleman had bestowed upon 
his toilet, that his destination was the residence 
of his fair one; so hasteniug onward, with a!! 
possible speed, to the distan: -;...-ter of the town 
in which she resided, he arrived, as nearly 2s he 
could judge, about ten minutes before the com- 
modore could possibly traverse that distance. 

“Marching boldly up to the door, he rang 
and was admitted. His inquiry for mademoi- 
selle was answered by his being shown into a 
parlor, in the rear of which, and opening out of 
it, was a large conservatory, in which was the 
lady herself busied in arranging a bouquet. 

“ The situation in which he stood was so fa- 
vorable to his plan that he at once proceeded to 
the part of the room where she was, as rapidly 
as possible, to prevent her approaching nearer 
the door than she was at the moment. She re- 
cognized his uniform as belonging to our tre- 
mendously gallant navy, and with a sweet 
smile, answered his salutation, doubtless think- 
ing he bore a message from the commodore. 

“To discover whether she understood Eng- 
lish, he accosted her in that mellifluous tongue ; 
but her look of surprise convinced him that he 
was all right upon that head. So far, all had 
gone better than he could have hoped. His main 
object, now, was to pass the time in some man- 
ner until the arrival of the commodore. With 
this object in view, he commenced a long rigma- 
role speech, in his frightfally imperfect French, 
taking care to get into such a position that the 
lady would be back towards the door, while he 
partially faced it. 

“She seemed surprised at the total want of 
sense and reason in the speech that he was with 
no little difficulty composing ; but the ludicrous 
accent which he contrived to affect kept her in 
good nature the few minutes that elapsed before 
the commodore’s arrival. 

“Tho rooms were large, and the Turkey car- 
pet soft and thick, so that any one, coming in by 
the door at which he had entered, would scarcely 
be heard by a person in the conservatory whose 

tention was engaged, as hers was, with the tale 
which Tommy was delivering as slowly as pos- 
sible, and which he intended her to understand 
as a prelude to a message of some sort. He be- 
gan to get quite alarmed, as minute after minute 
elapsed and the commodore did not come. x 
felt that his story must be brought to a close 
some time, and how to get out of the scrape, in 
case he did not come at all, was rather more than 
even he could imagine; but his ingenuity was 
not called in requisition for that purpose. As he 
kept his eye upon the door, it gently opened, 
and the commodore stepped into the room, but 
stopped short, upon seeing a gentleman in con- 
versation with the lady. Fortunately, the very 
slight noise occasioned by his entrance did not 
attract her attention, and Temmy, resuming his 
native English, and raising his voice sufficiently 
to be heard by the commedore, threw himself 
into an interesting stage attitude, and, notwith- 
standing the amazed look of the young lady, 
went on as follows : 

“*Say once again you love me, dearest Marie. 
O, how kind of you, to remove my jealous fren- 
zy! Repeat those words again and never, never 
will I doubt you more. Repeat once more that 
you abhor and detest the commodore, for, dear- 
est Marie, I have been jee!czs even of hire, <!- 
though you do call him a silly, conceited old 
booby, whom you only encourage for the sake of 
the presents he makes you. But how is it pos- 
sible, dearest Marie, that you have been able to 
make him believe, all this time, that you did not 
understand English? I should think the old 
goose would—’ 

“But the commodore, who had been turning 
all sorts of colors during this pretty little speech, 
stopped to hear no more, but jerking open the 
door, rushed out, closing it after him with a 
furious bang. 

“Tommy's object was seoomplished; and 
leaving the lady the picture of bewilderment, he, 
too, fled, and rushed with all speed for the boat. 
Nor was he a minute too soon, for scarcely had 
he arrayed himself in his frock and trousers, and 
taken his seat at the bow oar, when the commo- 
dore, puffing and panting; matic his appearance, 
and throwing himself into the stern sheets, or- 
dered the boat back to the ship, in a voice like 
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the roaring of a winter’s gale. With the silence | 


and rapidity always observed in the naval ser- 


vice, the boat was propelled through the water, | 


the ship’s side reached, snd the commodore, 
rushing up the gang ladder, bellowed for the offi- 
cer of the deck. The first luff, who had the 
deck, was on the spot in an instant. 


“* How dare you, sir,’ he fiercely growled, as | 


“*Bat they Aare, sir—they have, and you 
know it. What boat has left the ship, since 
dark *” 

“* None besides your own, sir.’ 

“* Then, how, let me ask, does it happen that 
one, or perhaps all, of those confounded mil- 
shipmen, are prowling about the city’ By Jupi- 
ter, they shall be expelled from the service. 
Every one of them that has been on shore to- 
night—’ 

“*T think you must be mistaken, sir; the 
midshipmen are all on board—’ 

“*T tell you they are not. Don’t dispute me, 
sir—don’t do it,’ he yelled, in arage. “Turn 
up the midshipmen and see who is missinz.’ 

“ The word was passed for the mids, and in 
no time we were on the quarter deck, Tommy, 
who had had ample time to divest himself of his 
externals, among us, looking, at the very least, 
ten per cent. meeker than Moses. 

“* You perceive they are all on board, sir. It 
is utterly impossible that any one of them could 
have been on shore to-night,’ said the first luff, 
triumphantly. 

“ As we all filed before the astonished commo- 
dore, he gazed piercingly at Tommy, but his 
honest look of perfect innocence dispelled what- 
ever suspicion there might have been in his 
mind. 

“¢Ts it possible I could have been so mis- 
taken?’ muttered the commodore, with a bewil- 
dered air; ‘probably some chap belonging to 
that English frigate.’ Then turning away with 
something very like an oath, he ordered the first 
luff to have everything in readiness to heave up 
anchor at daybreak. 

“Next day, the ship left Marseilles, and after 
a pleasant run, dropped anchor in the bay of 
Naples, where, as the commodore had no flirta- 
tion on hand, we were not deprived of our shore 
liberty.” 





EVENING HOURS FOR MECHANICS, 


“ What,” says the North of Scotland Gazette, 
in an article in favor of the early closing of 
shops, “‘ what have evening hours done for me- 
chanics who had only ten hours’ toil. What in 
the moral, what in the religious, what in the sci- 
entific world? Hearken to these facts : 

“One of the best editors the Westminster Re- 
view could ever boast, and one of the best writers 
of the passing hour, was a cooper in Aberdeen. 
One of the editors of a London daily journal was 
a baker in Elgin; perhaps the best reporter on 
the London Times was a weaver in Edinburgh ; 
the editor of the Witness was a stone mason. 
One of the ablest ministers in London was a 
blacksmith in Dundee; another was a watch- 
maker in Banff; the late Dr. Milne, of China, 
was a herd-boy in Rhyne; the principal of sho 
London Missionary Society’s Colle at Hong 
Kong was a sadler at Huntly; and one of the 
best missionaries that ever went to India was a 
tailor in Keith. The leading machinist on the 
London and Birmingham Railway, with £700 a 
year, was a mechanic in Glasgow ; and perhaps 
the very richest iron founder in thegiead + was & 
working man in Moray. Sir James Clarke, her 
majesty’s physician, was a druggist in Banff. 
Joseph Hume was a sailor first, and then a la 
borer at the pestle and mortar in Montrose ; Mr. 
McGregor, the member for Glasgow, was a poor 
boy in Ross-shire; James Wilson, the member 
for Westbury, was a ploughman in Haddington ; 
and Arthur Anderson, the member for Orkney, 
earned his bread by the sweat of his brow ia tho 
Ultima Thule.” 





THE POOR BOYS OF FRANCE. 


On the Place du Trone, we passed a regiment 
of soldiers coming in from Vincennes. Many 
of them were beardless, soft-checked boys, learn- 
ing their first steps to Sebastopol. It is sad to 
sce those peasant youth, wearing still the ruddy 
brown brought from their quiet homes, fitted in- 
to soldier’s gear, with almost a certain doom in 
this war. The conscription is well called the 
peasant’s nightmare. The rich may buy off 
their sons, but the poor have no hope but in the 
Virgin. But all this merits treatment from a 
more graphic pen than I hold. We often meet 
new recruits in Paris, coming from the rail- 
way stations—so green and awkward in their 
uniforms, often walking tender footed in their 
ps a shoes, some looking up grand in their 
ittle dignity of gun and k ack, while others 
presi «a a anehien uh behind. One 
of those younglings came here, a little while ago, 
to bid his sister, one of the servants, adieu. Ho 
was off for the war, all flushed with pride. 
Now Victorine is in mourning for him. I 
shall never forget how she tore off her cap 
and held her face in her hands when she 
heard the sad news.—Corres; mt of Nw 

‘ork Tribune. 





CUSTARD WITHOUT BEGGS. 


Place a quantity of new milk, as much as de- 
sired, over a slow fire, and allowit to heat slowly 
until it boils, taking pains not to scorch it, aa 
that imparts a disagreeable taste. For every 
quart of milk take four table spoonefal of ficur, 
beat it well with cold milk to prevent it from 
being lumpy, and as soon as the milk boils, 
pour in the thickening and stir it well until it 
boils again, then remove it instantly from the 
fire. Sweeteh to suit the taste, and flavor with 
nutmeg or cinnamon, and itis ready for usc, 
either cold or hot. Prepare the crast as usual 
for custard pies, fill them with the above prepar- 
tion, and bake them an hour in a oven moder- 
atcly hot. When sufliciently cooked, they will 
resemble in appearance a genuine egg pic, and 
will scarcely be distinguished by the taste. Cus 
tards may be made in the same way, and if 
baked until the whey starts from them, they will 
be nearly equal to those prepared with cggs. 
Rice and other puddings may be made without 
eggs, by boiling and thickening the milk in this 
way, and if they are well baked will prove 
excellent.—Uhio Cultivator 





CURIOUS RUSSIAN CUSTOM. 


On Whit-Monday, and the following Sunday, 
there is a grand promenade in the Summer Gar- 
dens, no the exhibition of brides. ‘The 

esmen, on those days, expose their 
marriageable daughters, in order to marry thern, 
or, as they term it, to give them away. Under 
the lime trees of the principal Alles are two long 
rows of gaily dress b pee packed close togeth- 
er, like the pi of anorgan. Behind cach, 
stands the match-maker, and the third row con 
tains the mothers and other female reiatives 
Through this double row, the spectators and 
wife-seeking Kassians slowly walk. The later 
notice any face that pleases them, and the match- 
maker belonging to 4%. The exhibition lasts till 
a late hour. —Lioston Post. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THEN AND NOW. 


BY GEO. HN. COOMER. 


0, once there was for me, my love, 

When we did roam in wood and meadow, 
A sunnier light around, above, 

A lovelier grace in leaf and shadow. 


While birds with wings like sunbeams came, 
And bright and red grew flowers and berries, 
Thy lovely cheeks with softened flame, 
Seemed cherry-blooms, thy lips the cherries. 


Nor wert thou then as now thou art, 
And blent were our imaginations, 

So sweetly, that in either heart 
Dwelt all the other's aspirations. 


Love liveth still, yet not for thee 
My fount of pure affection floweth ; 
But unto all that used to be 
How true my heart kind heaven knowetht 


The earnest soul that once was thine, 
Though by thyself remembered never, 
Still walks with me a shape divine, 
A glorious form, beloved forever. 


And still I eee the violet eyes 

Of her my ever present charmer, 
And still the past before me lies, 

A moving, beaming panorama. 
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HOW THE BRIDE WAS WON. 


BY MRS. N. T. MUNROB. 

Donna Isapecya was rich, talented, accom- 
plished and brilliantly handsome. Her father 
was one of the grandeces of Spain. When a 
young man he had married the daughter of one 
of the richest noblemen of Madrid, and the only 
fruit of their marriage was Donna Isabella. 

Brought up in the lap of luxury, she was not 
spoiled, petted and indulged ; she was a little wil- 
ful, but she had a strong mind which seemed to 
look above the occupations and amusements of 
the women of her time, above embroidery, dress, 
dancing, and love intrigues. She was a fine 
scholar, and received lessons in the languages, 
and various branches of science from the best 
masters. Her chief amusement, and one which 
suited her vigorous, active intellect, and of which 
she was excessively fond, was the game of chess. 
She was a bold and expert player, and many of 
the best players of Madrid had tried their skill in 
contest with her, but she ever came off victorious. 

In one respect Donna Isabella proved herself 
as weak as any of her sex—she fell in love. 
Love is a strange and wayward urchin, and one 
of the most wayward of his freaks, was this, of 
causing Donna Isabella to fall in love with Don 
Fernando. 

It is true he was the perfect pattern of a Span- 
ish nobleman, he was handsome, he was rich, he 
was gallant; he could play divinely on the gui- 
tar, and sing the most pathetic ballads under the 
window of his lady-love, but Donna Isabella 
cared not for these. She asked herself a hundred 
times a day, why it was she loved Don Fernando, 
but she could not answer; love him she did, the 
why and the wherefore was ble. Her 
cool, unbiased judgment told her that he was 
not her ideal of a man; she feared thatin loving 
him, she was making unhappiness for herself. 
He was acarcless, jovial, handsome fellow, good- 
humored and merry, generous and open-handed, 
beloved by all his male friends, and admired by 
all the ladies; but he lacked foresight, circam- 
spection, caution ; he had no force of character, 
was easily discouraged, and was yet impetuous 
and rash. 

Donna Isabella grew thoughtful, she set her- 
self down to look the matter calmly over. What 
should she dot How should she bring forth 
those qualities in which he seemed lacking. The 
thought came to her, that love works miracles 
sometimes, and perhaps it might change Fernan- 
do. But what charm had Donna Isabella potent 
enough to transform the gay, good-humored, 
careless, reckless Fernand into the cool, cir- 
cumspect, clear-headed, calm-judging man she 
wished him to be? Even should she succeed, 
would not his principal charm be gone? She 
thought not. She wished her husband to be 
great and noble, to stand among the wisest of 
the realm, to be looked up to and reverenced for 
his wisdom. Don Fernando did not bid fair to 
fulfil her wishes in these respects. Bust what 
course should she take to bring about this refor- 
mation? She took up plan after plan, looked at 
them on all sides, and laid them down as imprac- 
ticable. Would not love alone accomplish her 
wisht Did he not love her well enough to be- 
come all she might desire? No, she was not 
even sure that Don Fernando’s love would sur- 
vive the mortifying intelligence of knowing that 
he was not already all she wished. He was 
proud and high-spirited ; it would never do to let 
him know her plans, her wishes. 

A new thought struck her ; the light flashed in 
her black eyes, the color came to her cheek. Hap- 
py thought, she would teach him to play chess. 
To make himself master of that game would bring 
out the very qualities he needed ; it would teach 
him foresight, circumspection, caution, persever- 
ance ; it was just the thing; it would make a 
great man of him. Donna Isabella felt sure she 
had at last hit upon the most effectual plan to 
accomplish her wishes, and to bind herself to her 
determination, she made a vow never to marry 
Don Fernando, till he should vanquish her in the 
game of chess. 

Don Fernando eat in the garden at the feet of 
his mistress, looking up into her face, his hand 
thrown lightly over his guitar strings. 

“ Don Fernando,” said she, in her softest tones, 
“T have a request to make ?” 

“Is is granted, peerless one, before it is 
asked.” 

“Be cautious, Fernando, do not make rash 
promises, wait till you hear what I say.” 

“ Your words, dearest one, are a law to me. I 
live but to obey them.” 

“Listen, then,” said she, smiling: “I wish 
you to learn the game of chess. I am passion- 
ately fond of it; will you not learn is for my 
sake t” 


“T will try,” said he, scarcely suppressing 3 
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yawn ; “but I fear I shall be but a dull scholar, | 
my head is very weak,” he continued, laughing, | 
and running his fingers through his long, glossy | 
ringlets. | 

However, he had promised, it was enough. | 
“ When shall we commence?” said she. | 

“ Whenever you please,” said he, kissing her 
white hand; “I am ever at your service. But 
let us not move, it is very pleasant here.” 

So Donna Isabella called a servant, and the 
chess-table and men were brought into the gar- 
den and placed before her. She proceeded to 
arrange the pieces, while Don Fernando sat by 
admiring the white hands as they gracefully per- 
formed this duty ; and wondering why it was his 
love need bother his brains with the stupid game. 
At last they were all placed, and she set herself 
to the task of teaching him. 

“ Now listen, Fernando,” said she, with one 
of her sweetest smiles, “the piece on your right 
hand corner square is a rook, the king’s rook, 
and the square on which it stands the king’s 
rook’s square ; next to this is the knight, then the 
bishop, and the fourth square from the right is 
the king. The square next the king is the queen’s, 
then comes the queen’s bishop, then the queen’s 
knight, and in the left corner square is the queen’s 
rook. Eight pawns stand directly in front of the 
pieces; you understand, Fernando, do you not?” 

“Yes,” said he, “1 believe I do.” 

“Now,” said she, “for the moves.” Then 
followed other directi calculated to 
enlighten him as to the mysteries of the game. 
It was easy for Don Fernando to remember that 
the pawns moved straight forward, that some of 
the pieces moved diagonally, some in lines par- 
allel to the sides of the board; some were allow- 
ed both moves combined, while others seemed to 
have unlimited power te roam over the field at 
pleasure. The knight’s move puzzled him the 
most; when Isabella took the erratic piece in her 
fair fingers, he was never sure what luckless piece 
of his own it might displace. The bishop, too, 
would often come sweeping down upon him, and 
the queen, like a perfect Amazon, attacked him 
on all quarters. Long ere the first game was 
ended, he yawned and declared it made his head 
ache ; and when at last Donna Isabella proclaim- 
ed him checkmated, he was heartily glad, though 
it must be owned he hardly knew the meaning 
of the word, only that it ended the game. 

“‘ How do you like it, Fernando?” said she. 

“ Not overmuch,” said he. 

“ You will like it better when you get so as to 
fully understand the diff moves.” Then 
she went on giving him general directions, such 
as telling him where to place his men advantage- 
ously, how to parry his opponent’s attacks, and 
so forth ; and although she saw her lover was not 
much interested, she was not discouraged. 

“ But I think it much pleasanter,” said he, “ to 
sit here and talk or sing. I’d rather look into 
your bright eyes, than at those black and white 
mimic soldiers. I wish to hear the music of 
your voice, and I have always noticed that chess- 
players never talk.” 

“ But it is a good discipline for the mind, Fer- 
nando, and you will learn it for my sake, dear- 
est?” It was not in Fernando’s yielding nature 
to refuse, 

So evening after evening, Don Fernando en- 
deavored to learn the intricate game, but he pro- 
gressed slowly ; his heart was notin it, he moved 
at hap-hazard, never thinking what might be the 
result, lost his best pieces without a feeling of 
regret, and heard the fatal word checkmate, with 
a feeling of pleasure and relief. But the lady, 
thanks to the lessons of chess-playing, did not 
despond ; she still persevered, though as yet she 
saw none of the good results of her plan. 

But after a while, Fernando grew weary; when 
he would woo his lady-love with soft words, the 
everlasting chess-board stared him in the face; 
when he was lorging for a smile from her sweet 
lips, or a glance of her soft eyes, the lips were 
silent, and the eyes bent on the hateful chess- 
men. Is it any wonder that he grew jealous of 
them? And a jealous Spaniard is an animal 
not to be despised. He could not understand 
why it was Donna Isabella inflicted this pen- 
ance upon him; of what sin had he been guilty ? 
His good-humor had been tried to its utmost ex- 
tent; his impetuosity and dislike of restraint 
were now about to make themselves manifest. 

The evening when Donna Isabella as usual 
brought the board and men and placed them be- 
fore him, she noticed a dark frown upon his 
brow. She spoke pleasantly to him, but he heed- 
ed it not; moodily he pushed his pawns over the 
board, thrusting them directly in the way of 
danger; two or three times she forbore taking 
advantage of his recklessness, kindly telling him 
of his error; but he never thanked her, he left 
himself open to her attacks, seeming only intent 
upon ending the game as soon as possible; and 
when at last she pronounced the words “ check- 
mated,” he pushed away the table with a force 
which sent the remaining pieces rolling over the 
field of battle. 

Donna Isabella was startled, and for once she 
feared for the success of her experiment; she 
must by some means allay the rising storm. 

“What is the trouble, Fernando?” said she, 
in her softest tones, and laying her white hand 
on his. He was moody still. 

“Are you offended with me?” said she, look- 
ing into his face. 

Don Fernando was notice, so he melted be- 
neath these warmer rays of love just a very little, 
and answered : 

“No, not offended, but jealous.” 

“Jealous, Fernando!” said she, in blank 
amazement. ‘Have I ever given you cause for 

jealousy *” 

“I think so,” said he. 

“Of whom?” said she. 

“ Of many,” he replied. 

“Ah,” said she, “believe me, I am innocent. 
I know not what you can mean—‘ of many,’” 
said she, musingly; “ you are certainly jesting.” 

“No, Donna Isabella, when I am longing for 
alook from your sweet eyes, they are bent on 
others; your attention is absorbed by other than 
your true, loving knight; you have no words of 
love for me when they are by, you do not look 
at me, do not speak tome. Do you think Ibave 
no cause for jealousy : 











A look of extreme pain mixed with astonish- 


ment passed over Donna Isabella’s countenance, | 


and she answered with a tone full of sorrow. 


“ But do you not believe me, when I tell you I | 


am innocent ?” 


fully, yet evidently had no desire to commence 
another game, though the victor proceeded 


| very coolly to replace the pieces upon the board. 


if 


“I might, did not your actions speak louder | 


than words.” 

“You speak in riddles,” said she ; “ mention 
some particular time when I have so offended 

ou.” 

“ This very day.” 

“At what place ?” 

“Here in this room,” and he pointed to the 
fallen chessmen. “It is of these I am jealous, 
they take you from me, you will not listen to my 
words, you will not smile upon me when they 
are by; why then, should I not think you love 
them better than you love me?” 

“O, fie, Fernando,” said she, smiling ; ‘is it 
for this you look so dark and gloomy ? for a few 
innocent chessmen? You are worse thar Don 
Quixote, who battled the windmill.” 

“But why, Donna Isabella, do you torture me 
with this stupid game ?” 

The lady’s countenance grew grave and carn- 
est as she replied : 

“ Because, Fernando, I have made a vow never 
to marry you till you play a better game of chess 
than myself.” 

“Are you in earnest, Isabella?” said he, ina 
low voice. 

“Yes,” said she, smiling, and looking up 
lovingly into his face, but yet with an earnest 
look which told that she was not jesting. He 
did not smile in return. She laid her hand ca- 
ressingly on his shoulder. 

“ You are not offended, dearFernandot You 
will not think me whimsical and silly?’ Then 
she continued more gayly : ‘‘ Has it not been the 
custom from time immemorial, for a lady to im- 
pose some task upon her true knight, to prove 
his love for her? Now this is the task which I 
have chosen. When by your skill you are able 
to pronounce upon me the words ‘checkmate,’ 
I promise to be yours.” 

She laid her hand in his, a beautiful blush 
spread over her face, and her liquid black eyes 
rested lovingly upon him. But he was still 
gloomy ; true, he kissed the little hand, and pass- 
ed his arm around her delicate waist, but when 
he left her his usual manner had not returned. 

Now days and weeks passed by, and Fernando 
absented himself from his lady-love, and she 
knew not how to account for his absence. Had 
she offended? Had sudden business called him 
away? Not the latter certainly, for rich, easy, 
Don Fernando had no business. He must be 
offended ; Donna Isabella was alarmed ; she be- 
gan to fear he was lost to her, that she had driven 
him away, and now she began to realize how 
madly, how deeply she loved him. What was 
more alarming, was this, that no one knew any- 
thing about him; every one cried, ‘“ Where is 
Don Fernando?” His gay, young friends miss- 
ed him, and lovely damsels sighed, “ Where is 
Don Fernando?’ And Donna Isabella mourn- 
ed more silently but more deeply than the others. 
Perhaps he had committed suicide! The thought 
was dreadful, she could not bear the sight of her 
chess-board and men, for she feared they had 
been the cause of some dreadful catastrophe. 

Weeks, months passed, and still he came not. 
Donna Isabella was in despair, she grew pale 
and thin. She lost all interest in life, she would 
sit idle for whole days; nothing roused her from 
the fearful apathy which seemed to have fallen 
upon her. Her nights were sleepless and dis- 
turbed ; she lay quiet and still upon her bed, but 
with wide open, staring eyes. Her mother fear- 
ed for her reason, her father called the most 
eminent physicians, but all their medicine was of 
no avail. Listless and unoccupied, in silent, 
ceaseless sorrow she passed her days, she seldom 
spoke, she never smiled. 

“Tt would be wellto try a change of place and 
scene,” said her father; “we will travel.” So 
they started on a journey. They went through 
France and Switzcrland, and finally decided to 
pass the summer ina pleasant town in Germany. 
Donna Isabella had improved but little, she was 
still listless and silent. After they had settled 
down in their new home, she seemed to take 
asort of pleasure in walking through the town 
and its pleasant environs, and would sometimes 
be gone for hours. A trusty man servant always 
accompanied her. 

In her walks she often passed a university for 
young men. One day two of the students, as 
she supposed them to be, were sitting under a 
tree playing agame of chess. One was a young 
man, of frank, open countenance and fair hair, 
bespeaking his German origin; the other wore a 
dark, heavy beard, almost covering his entire 
face, which was still further concealed by a 
slouched hat. 

Donna Isabella seemed irresistibly drawn to- 
ward the spot, and the servant followed her. 
Nearer and nearer she drew, and as the game 
wenton her countenance brightened, the look of 
interest came back to her beautiful eyes; her old 
love for the game revived, and she drew still 
nearer, and bent eagerly forward, so that by put- 
ting out her hand she could have touched either 
of the combatants. 

In utter silenco the game went on, the fair- 
haired student did indeed lift up his eyes at the 
lady’s approach, but the other seemed wholly 
unaware of her presence. The players at first 
seemed equally matched, but through carcless- 
ness, or by the superior skill of his adversary, 
the fair-haired student seemed to be losing ground. 
At length, by an unexpected movement of his 
opponent he found his king in check. He did 
not, however, despond, but parrying the attack 
as well as he could, retrieved his position some- 
what. He spoke a few words in German to his 


Donna Isabella’s attention was completely | 


| aroused ; she seemed rooted to the spot, while at | (oo. weekly newspapers, not only in point of cireulation 


a little distance stood the servant in utter aston- 
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ishment at his mistress’s new freak, as he | 


thought it. 


A RARE CHANCE! 


WHO WILL WIN THESE PRIZES? 
Being resolved to keep Tae Fiae oF ovr Unton where 
it has ever been for the last fen years, in the van of lit- 


but im real intrinsic excellence, the proprietor has re 
solved to offer the following inducement to post-masters, 


| and other energetic individuals, of either sex, to send us 


She forgot where she was, she saw nothing but | 


the fascinating chess-board. The men were now 
all placed, and the mysterious stranger, without 


| lifting his head, pointed to the chair his oppgnent 





companion, and the game went on. Yet evi- | 


dently the fair-haired student had the worst of 
the game, and as Donna Isabella’s quick eye 
saw when he had made a hasty and imprudent 
move, she involuntarily uttered an exclamation 
of regret. The other lifted up his head fora 
moment, glanced from beneath his slouched hat 
at the lady, took up a piece in his hand, and set- 
ting it down, pronounced the word “check- 
mated.” 

The unfortunate player bore his defeat man- 


had just vacated, and silently challenged her to 
the combat. As if under the influence of some 
potent spell she obeyed. By courtesy he gave 
her the first move, and the game began. Donna 
Isabella wholly engrossed by the game never 
raised her eyes to her opponent, all her faculties 
seemed concentrated upon the board. Not a 
word passed; the two players sat in silence, and 
the two spectators, the servant on one side, the 
student on the other, stood in silence and wonder. 
Cautiously the first moves were made, and it 


clubs for the year commencing January, 1856 
TEN ELEGANT AND RICH PRIZES 
are offered in good faith, and shall be awarded with strict 
honesty and impartiality. The intrinsic value of these 
prizes is over 
Eight Hundred and Fifty Dollars, 


80 arranged as to be divided among the persons who shall 
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was hard to tell which had the advantage, though | 


if either, the lady, as she had the first move, 
might be said to be a little ahead. The coun- 
tenance of the student brightened, the lady had 
captured her opponent’s knight, but it instantly 
fell as he saw she had fallen into a deep and 
well-laid plot of her opponent. The lady knit 
her fair brows and compressed her lips; it was 
no common player with whom she was con- 
tending. 

She was always a bold player, and she ven- 
tured now upona series of moves which she 
thought would disconcert her adversary ; but he 
was prepared, he seemed to see directly through 
her deepest laid plans. Donna Isabella grew 
nervous; perhaps her late feeble health had 
somewhat shattered her system ; but however that 
may be, her hand trembled as she sect down the 
different pieces. Her opponent was provokingly 
cool and calm, and made his moves rapidly and 
boldly. 

“Ah,” said the fair-haired student, in a tone of 
regret, as he saw that the lady’s king was in 
imminent danger. The mysterious man took up 
his bishop, and placing it so as to form a direct 
attack upon the lady’s king, pronounced the 
word “ checkmate.” 

Donna Isabella bit her lips, and sat moodily 
looking upon the board. She was disappointed, 
it was hard to give up. She who had been con- 
sidered the best chess-player in Madrid, to be 
beaten by a student! She rose and was taking 
her departure, but her natural politeness came 
back to her, she turned to bid the students 
good-by. Her opponent had risen, and was 
standing with his hands crossed on his breast, 
but his slouched hat still concealed his features. 
She went up to him, and holding out her hand, 
said : 

“T own myself fairly vanquished.” 

“Checkmated ?” said he. She bowed. “Then,” 
said he, “by your own consent, you are mine 
forever.” He threw off the slouched hat, the 
long student’s cloak, the heavy wig, and Don 
Fernando stood before her. The first moment 


she started back, the next she was in his arms. | 


“ Conquered at last,” said he, as he looked down 
upon his fair burden. 

“Tt was a deep game,” said she; “ who would 
have thought so dull a scholar would have made 
such a proficient ?” 

“Love and pride were my teachers,’ he an- 
swered. 

Donna Isabella returned to her parents, mach 
to their surprise, leaning on Don Fernando’s 
arm. The old light had come back to her eyes, 
the smile to her lips, the elasticity to her step; 
and all this happy change had been wrought by 
a single game of chess, and she the conquered, 
not the conqueror. 

‘Whether the knowledge of chess improved 
Don Fernando’s judgment, whether it taught 
him caution, foresight or cireumspection, wheth- 
er he ever reached any great eminence which he 
would not have reached without that knowledge, 
history does not tell. 

Certain it is, Donna Isabella seemed perfectly 
satisfied, so it isto be presumed her plan suc- 
ceeded ; he had beyond all doubt, proved his 
love for her like a true knight; it but remained 


Union between the Ist of December, 1855, and the Ist 
day of February, 1856, being a period of about #ixty days. 
The field ts open to all, the prizes are elegant and attractive. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION 


18 AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous family Journal. 
It is now the most popular literary weekly paper in Amer 
ica, a reputation which it has enjoyed for éen years! cir 
culating at the preset time more than any other miscel- 


| laneous weekly journal in the country, with the exception 





of Ballou's Pictorial 
It is devoted to polite literature, and it embraces 


NEWS, TALES, POEMS, SKETCHES, MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, BIOGRAPHIES, WIT AND 
HUMOR, AND NOVELLETTES, 
written expressly for the paper by the best and most pop- 
ular writers of the country. It is also spiced with a reo- 
ord of the notable events of the time, of peace and war, 
of discoveries and improvements occurring in either hem- 
isphere, forming an intelligent and instructive companion. 
In politics, and on all sectarian questions, it is strictly 

neutral; therefore making it emphatically 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
and a welcome visitor to the home circle. It contains 
the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed 
as to present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. 
No advertisements are admitted to the paper, thus offer- 
ing the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


ORIGINAL PAPER. 


The FLA is printed on fine white paper, with new, clear 
and beautiful type, and contains 1240 square inches, being 
® lurge weekly paper of eight super-royal quarto pages. 


We have commenced the new volume of The Flag of 
our Union (Volume XI.) with a brilliant and admirably 
written original novellette by that young and popular au- 
thor, Homace B. Stanironp. Mr. Btaniford bas just re- 
turned, after five years residence in the Orient, and this 
exceedingly interesting story is the result of his experi- 
ence in the land of the Caliphs. It is entitled: 


BEN HAMED: 


—a= 
THE CHILDREN OF FATE. 
A TALE OF THE EASTERN WORLD. 


We predict for this story the most favorable reception 
yet ded to the list of original novellettes 
which we are constantly publishing in the Flag With 
ail the dreamy mystery of the East, it has also the excit- 
ing plot, and strong delineations of love and passion, that 

‘kable fatality p in every clime. We shall 
introduce in the coming volume of our paper the produoc- 
tions of many new sterling writers, and make such im- 
provements otherwise as shall enhance the value of this 
widely circulated and favorite weekly. 


THE PRIZES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


To the person who shall send us the first 
club, we will present a beautiful new etn oy 








Szr. Tea urn, cream pitcher, sugar bowl, slop 

dish and silver salver, being five pieces of ster- 

ling silver, manufactured for us by Jones, Fhreve 

& wm, Bostom. Walt. ......cscccccccceces $250 
To the person who sends us the second largest club, 

we will present goon fine Boston svitr Meto- 

DEON, elegantly , and suitable for a church 

or parlor ornament, warranted perfect in all re- 

GE. VOI ci vncssseeccscccbytvscdesnuecsa 175 
To the person who shall send us the third largest 

club, we will present an elegant English Go.p Le- 

VER Warcu, chronometer and com penratiou bal- 

ance, and extra jewels, new and warranted « per- 

fect watch in all respects, and of the best work- 

MES. WU aves ce bavededateessstvécsetc 120 
To the person who shall send us the fourth largest 

club, we will present a superb English Sitver Le- 

VER Waren, same movement as above, new, heavy 

cased, and perfect in all respects, and warranted 

as to time and workmanship. Value........... bi] 
To the person who shall send us the Ath largest 

club, we will present a valuable library of Sixty 

Bound Votumes, all new and standard works, ero- 

bracing biographies, histories, travels, ete, such 

4s should ornament any home circle Value.... 75 
To the person who shall send us the sixth largest 

club, we will present an elegant, brase-bound, por- 

table black walnut Warring Desx, of the most 





for her to fulfil her vow. 

This she was both ready and willing to do. 
They were married with great pomp and cere- 
mony. Donna Isabella was declared the hand- 
somest bride ever led to the altar, and Don Fer- 
nando the most devoted and gallant bridegroom. 





ORIGIN OF OUR DECIMAL CURRENCY, 


A letter has been discovered recently, in this 
country, from a venerable gentleman who came 
from Wales over fifty years since. In Novem- 
ber, 1805, he became acquainted with Mr. Chris- 
tian Heiss, grandfather of John P. Heiss, former- 
ly of the firm of Richie & Heiss, of the Washing- 
ton Union, now of the New Orleans Delta. Mr. 
Heiss, was then fifty-one years of age, and had 
in his vouth been wagon-master through the 
whole Revolution in Washington’s army, or it 
may be in the Pennsylvania line, which formed a 
portion of it. On one such occasion, while in 
conversation, it was remarked how much better 
the Americans managed their currency than other 
nations, in the decimal! form of it, when Mr. Heiss 
immediately replied, “that it was so, and that 
the author or inventor was the Rev. Samuel 
Jones, D. D.,of Lower Dublin. We have never 
heard this question mooted before, but we have 
no doubt that the information imparted by Mr. 
Heiss was most reliable, and it involves an in- 
teresting historical incident.—Bizarre. 





A NEW KIND OF APE. 


Professor Owen, the celebrated naturalist, de- 
scribes a species of ape, recently discovered on 
the western coast of Africa, named the gorrilla 
species, the adults of which attain the height of 
five feet five inches, and are three feet broad 
across the chest. His head is double the size of 
a man’s, and its extremities are enormously de 
veloped. They exist in some numbers in the 
interminable forests of the Gambia river. The 
negrbes of the country, in their excursions into 
the forests in search of ivory, exbibit little fear of 
the lion, as it slunk away from man; but the 
dreaded the gorrilla, for when he saw # man - 
sens A came down out of the trees to the 
attack, and could strangle a man with the 
est ease. The strength of this man ape ena 


mous; his jaw is as powerful as that of » lion, 
idable. 


| and his caaine teeth equally formidab 











a hip, manufactured to our own 
order, with secret drawers, ete., by G. 8. Tolman 
113 Washington Street, Boston, and furnished 
with every usual article. Value................ 

To the person who shall send us the seventh largest 
club, ve will present an elegantly wrought Sig 
Pursg, suitable for either gentleman or lady. and 
containing in Goa» Doi.ars, twenty-five dollars. 
WB aaa vovnbi ind deawpunns capeerkesnitasees w» 

To the person who shall send us the eighth largest 
club. we will present a Si.ver KNoLisu Warton, a 
Dew and perfect timekeeper, and in all reapectg 
suitable for a young Jad or miss attending school. 
Werretnted, VOR 6065 irre ntcekess vcenceevive ys) 

To the person who sends us the ninth largest club, 
we will present four elegant large Stee. Exanar- 
INGS, framed in gilt, representing the seasome— 
Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter,—elegant 


parlor ornaments, Value..... . oFha ee aD 
To the person who sends us the snth largest elob, 

we will present a Fire Gotp Pencu Case ayp 

Prx Hotper, with goid pen, of a new pattera; 

an exceedingly beautiful and useful pocket com- 

WARNED. Tete usc avseccens cna nsvedarencer'e« BB 


Every prize is new and perfect in all respects, and may 
be seen at any hour by calling at our publication office. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
1 subscriber, one year. .. 82 
4 subscribers, “ " : 7 4 
w “ “ + WO 


Any person sending us sizterm subscribers, at the last 
rate, shal! receive the seventeenth copy gratis, so thet all 
are sure of remuneration who exert themselves. 

Apy person sending us fifty subscribers shall receive 
the eight volumes complete of our ** Pictorial,” elegantly 
and uniformly bound in full gilt, with illustrated title 

and indexes, containt nearly ten thousand fine 
iustrations, the price of which is sixteen dollars 

Tt i* very important that the names, accompanied by 
the woney, should be sent to us as fast as they are ob- 
tained, that we may be able to print an ample namber of 
pay to meet the demand. Therefore as soom as ten 
subscribers are obtained, the perron whe has peared 
the club ean them with the money. and he or she 
ean then add to the club any number of names, at the 
same rate. and the number will be daly credited to the 
eecount of the y who sends the subscribers, until the 
time specified shall expire, that &. up to Feb let. 1454 

It ie not requisite t the entire club should be takes 
in one town, we will send the to any naighbort 
post-office to that where the club ts gotten up, buat a! 
subscriptions must come through the same agent, in or- 
der to be counted to bis or her crelit. This offer does 
not apply to any regular wholesale agent of our papers — 
the elubs must be bena Side. and each name be semi wuh 
the mommy 

The result wil) be duly published, and indisputable 
evidence of the receipt of each prise, by the successful 
parties. will be given 

Sam pis copiz of the a furnished gratis 

MM BALLOU, Publisher and Proprister 
Tremont & Bromfield Pus , Bortom, Mass 
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MATURIN M, BALLON, 
EDITOR AND PROPRIETO 
ro Terme of the Piso oF ora Uren, #9 
nm fowartably fn advance, belt tlaeuntir 
ev plication of the time pall for. See treprint 


= All persons who are eubseribers te Te 
oun Uxroaw, whether In clad or otherwise, whe + 
us €2, «tating that they are on the rubeoriptice 
Fling, shall receive Batiou's Piereatst for one 
mencing with the same date thelr Ping ov 
con ine 6es. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Few papers can compete with Tie Flag of 
it regards its originality, numbering as tt dew 
contributors « lange list of the best eames, ot 
ter le always chaste and entertaining — [hey ? 

Carefully printed upon Qoe white paper, en 
ong na! matter from ning townd, The / 
Uncom merits the extraontinary popularity © 
enjoyed for ten conseoutive years — Later K 

Qo where you will, from Maine te Oslifore 
eure to see The Prag of owr Uneon ta pearly © 
cirele Mr Ballon evinces great taste and 
the publication of this charming weekly 
Seatinel 

Justiy unrivalled in cireulation, Th Pug o/ 
presenta tts fromenae tist of subscribers with ot 
metter, which they can obtala nowhere ele 
writers are engaged upon the paper — Dhaey 7 

The ploweer among the miscellaneous w+ 
Tie Plag of ewe Uncon bas also proved the m 
aod succesful, After fen wears of profitable « 
fa now more pleasing apd attractive than eve 


Quincy Petros 
A charming weekly visitor to the home et 
Plog of ovr Union; chaste, moral, and once 
strocting in each iaeue, sed edited pet by a p- 
sore, but by an expertenced and careful hand 
Mircary 
=oor* -- -= 


AMERICAN PRODUCTIONS, 

In « paragraph, going the rounds « 
pers, we find a sentence which is wort 
ing printed in letters of gold—* Forel, 
of thought is not enough.” No tru 
were ever uttered. We have manu: 
and are manufacturing, everything ma’ 
quired by the necessities and the artif 
of social life, supplying not only oure 
the old world; and the time has now 
when we must manufactare thought for 
ply of our spiritual wants, as well as 
machinery and furniture for our physi 
We have opened untold wealth in the 
California; we must now coin unto! 
from the El Dorados of imagina 
thought. 

Not that we have hitherto been uny 
in the lofty sphere of intellect. The 
mind was never without its creative rm 
tives. Our literary annals, as epite 

~ Duyckinek’s recent admirable work, s! 
in the very infancy of the colonics, 
minds were at work to illustrate or 
glory. But yet there was a lack of gr 
tive vigor in all these early efforts. M 
in the shadow of Europe. For a long 
our political severance from the old » 
mental dependence on it was quietly 
edged, The American public still pr 
read the works of English suthors, » 
English ecriticiam to stamp its seal of 
on the works of our own authors, and 
with difficulty that there were prophe 
own land. 

At last one or two American aut! 
ranked by the English themselves » 
own best living writers. Irving was 
to Addison, and Cooper was admit 
not « great way bebind his illustrion 
Sir Walter Scott. The public then 
think that there might be others capab! 
ing brilliant romances and building loft 
Once the demand created, the suppl) 
as a matter of course, as air rashes | 
vacuum; and not only now do we #. 


home demand, but we export for for 
sumption. In every department of | 
are now fairly represented, and what 
still, « spirit is abroad, among aath 
sellers, and the public, which shows th 
erary firmament is deatined to be irrad 
by « few transitory meteors, but by con 
and galaxies of brilliant stars. Traly 
anonymous writer, whose striking r 
quoted at the outeect, there is « better a 
er future. A national literature is epr 


in the track of prosperous industry 
crowning harvest rises after the plony 
wiry of man—as the tastefal villa 
the log cabin of the forest farmer 
yonias are appearing among Gs — | 
plilosophers are slowly winning the « 
own people, and who cormmand the « 
est audiences of Europe. Let 
t for they are needed. They make 
healthy and hatntable. 
_—>_or + 
Comte Amnrrion —Comic actors « 
ion for playing tragedy. Think 
with hos face, enacting Romeo, and « 
dering at the convulsive laaghter of 
er Long after hie comic talent 
shatowed and extinguished his tray 
poor Finn used wo slip away ty the Bou 





iticherd and Hamlet. We are all « 
trying to escape from qureelves 
som + a 





Paaiewourrny —The ladies of ( 
heve an inetitetion called the “ Ladies’ 
* of Fine Arte.” Who will dare wo oe 
Vorkopolis after this! Mre. Tr 
stare if she hears of this caterpriee of 1 
1 beantifal city of Cincinnati, the / 

the Great West. 
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Buscesenny Wree —A corres 
the New Heaven Pallatiom rmrome 
“New Kochelle blackieny ” for mab 
aud eaye Chat half « bushel of te 
make oa gallons of good wine 
oes ee 

Lear Yasu-—This is leap poor, 
scree are about equal, every Gill may 
Juck. The right of proposal beloage 
j Ge wnui 1467. 
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A Vact.—The young lady who be 
ow kissing o man with mare 
pt acteng on the shoo brush. 
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[>= Terms of the Frac or ovr Ustox, £2,00 per an- 
num, invariably in advance, being discontinued ct the 
expiration of the time paid for. See imprint on last page. 


[>= All persons who are subscribers to Tae Fiac oF 
ous Union, whether in club or otherwise, who will enclose 
us $2, stating that they are on the subscription list of the 
Flag, shall receive BaLLou’s Picrortat for one year, com- 
mencing with the same date their Flag subscription 
commences. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
Few papers can compete with The Flag of our Union as 
it regards its originality, numbering as it does among its 
contributors a large list of the best names, while its mat- 
ter is always chaste and entertaining.— Daily Bee, Boston. 

Carefully printed upon fine white paper, and filled with 
original matter from inning toend, The Flag of our 
Union werits the extraordinary popularity which it has 
enjoyed for ten consecutive years.— Ladies’ Reposttory. 

Go where you will, from Maine to California, you are 
sure to see The Flag of our Union in nearly every family 
circle. Mr. Ballou evinces great taste and liberality in 
the publication of this charming weekly.— Burlington 
Sentinel, 

Justly unrivalled in circulation, The Flag of our Union 
presents its immense list of subscribers with choice original 
mutter, which they can obtain nowhere else. The best 
writers are engaged upon the paper.—Datly Ledger. 

The pioneer among the miscellaneous weekly press, 
The Flag of our Union has also proved the most popular 
and successful. After ten years of profitable existence it 
is now more pleasing and attractive than ever before.— 
Quincy Patriot. 

A charming weekly visitor to the home circle is The 
Flag of our Union ;—chaste, moral, and exceedingly in- 
structing in each issue, avd edited not by a pair of scis- 
sors, but by an experienced and careful hand.— Charleston 
Mercury. 





AMERICAN PRODUCTIONS, 

In a paragraph, going the rounds of the pa- 
pers, we find a sentence which is worthy of be- 
ing printed in letters of gold—‘ Foreign supply 
of thought is not enough.” No truer words 
were ever uttered. We have manufactured, 
and are manufacturing, everything material re- 
quired by the necessities and the artificial wants 
of social life, supplying not only ourselves but 
the old world; end the time has now arrived 
when we must manufacture thought for the sup- 
ply of our spiritual wants, as well as clothing, 
machinery and furniture for our physical wants. 
We have opened untold wealth in the mines of 
California; we must now coin untold wealth 
from the El Dorados of imagination and 
thought. 

Not that we have hitherto been unproductive 
in the lofty sphere of intellect. The American 
mind was never without its creative representa- 
tives. Our literary annals, as epitomized in 


* Duyckinck’s recent admirable work, show that, 


in the very infancy of the colonies, brilliant 
minds were at work to illustrate our mental 
glory. But yet there was a lack of genuine na- 
tive vigor in all these early efforts. Men moved 
in the shadow of Europe. For a long time after 
our political severance from the old world, our 
mental dependence on it was quietly acknowl- 
edged. The American public still preferred to 
read the works of English suthors, waited for 
English criticism to stamp its seal of approval 
on the works of our own authors, and believed 
with difficulty that there were prophets in our 
own land. 

At last one or two American authors were 
ranked by the English themselves with their 
own best living writers. Irving was compared 
to Addison, and Cooper was admitted to be 
not « great way behind his illustrious model, 
Sir Walter Scott. The public then began to 
think that there might be others capable of weav- 
ing brilliant and building lofty ryhmes. 
Once the demand created, the supply followed 
as a matter of course, as air rushes in to filla 
vacuum; and not only now do we supply the 
home demand, but we export for foreign con- 
sumption. In every department of letters, we 
are now fairly represented, and what is better 
still, a spirit is abroad, among authors, book- 
sellers, and the public, which shows that our lit- 
crary firmament is destined to be irradidted, not 
by a few transitory meteors, but by constellations 
and galaxies of brilliant stars. Truly, says the 
anonymous writer, whose striking remark we 
quoted at the outset, there is a better and bright- 
er future. A national literature is springing up 
in the track of prosperous industry, as the 
crowning harvest rises after the plough and in- 
dustry of man—as the tastefal villa succeeds 
the log cabin of the forest farmer. Men of 
genius are appearing among us — poets and 
philosophers are slowly winning the ear of our 
own people, and who command the admiration 
of the best audiences of Europe. Let us cherish 
them; for they are needed. They make the country 
healthy and habitable. 











Comre Amprtion.—Comic actors often have 
a passion for playing tragedy. Think of Liston, 
with fis face, enacting Romeo, and sadly won- 
dering at the convulsive laughter of his audi- 
ence. Long after his comic talent had over- 
shadowed and extinguished his tragic ability, 
poor Finn used to slip away to the South to play 
Richard and Hamlet. We are all constantly 
trying to escape from ourselves. 











Prarsewortuy.—The ladies of Cincinnati 
have an institation calied the “ Ladies’ Academy 
of Fine Arts.’ Who will dare to call Cincin- 
nati Porkopolis after this? Mrs. Trollope will 
stare if she hears of this enterprise of the refined 
and beautifal city of Cincinnati, the Athens of 
the Great West. 








BrackBerRY Wine.—A correspondent of 
the New Haven Palladium recommends the 
“New Rochelle blackberry” for making wine, 
aid says that half a bushel of the berries will 
make six gallons of good wine. 





Lear Ysar.—This is leap year, and, as the 
Sexes are about equal, every Gill may have her 
Jack. The right of proposal belongs to the la- 
dies until 1857. 








A Facr.—The young lady who had a repug- 
nance to kissing a man with mustachios, has 
been practising on the shoe-brush. 
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WINTER SCENERY. 

Those who complain of the dreariness and 
monotony of winter, can have no true percep- 
tion of natural beauty. All the features and 
phases of nature are beautiful. Even ina des- 
ert there is vastness and sublimity, as in the 
seemingly illimitable expanse of ocean in a 
calm. It is true that in the early winter, there 
is a period of rest, of immobility, of cold, statu- 
esque inaction—a transitory image of death. 
But the spirit of beauty is silently at work pre- 
paring scenes of exquisite splendor to gladden 
the eycs of those who are trained to look with 
love and admiration on her handiwork. The 
first snow that falls, robing the hills and plains 
in its spotless ermine, bending with its weight 
the plumy pines, achieves the task of an enchant- 
er. Even the roofs of town and city wear a 
new and strange aspect from the gentle minis- 
tration of the snow. 

But there are other scenes of natural magic 
which surprise even the coldest into hyperboles 
of admiration. A few weeks ago, a fall of sleet 
and rain, accompanied by frost, produced on the 
following day one of the most gorgeous specta- 
cles which old winter offers to the eye. At- 
tempts have been often made to describe it, but 
language fails of conveying an adequate idea of 
its magnificence to those who have never wit- 
nessed it. Nothing in the gorgeous glory of the 
tropics equals it; Art fails, and drops her pencil 
in despair, from a hopeless effort to imitate the 
peculiar phenomenon of which we speak. The 
world’s wealth of precious gems would be ex- 
hausted before it conveyed a glimmer of the 
glory of this marvellous frost- work. Every 
blade of grass, every spray of lilac bush, or 
roadside shrub, or garden flower, bends and 
sways with a weight of diamonds, that flash 
forth their prismatic rays in the glory of the 
winter sunshine. The pinc trees are masses of 
plumes and jewels; the pendulous branches of 
the willow descend like tresses of sultanas, 
braided heavily with precious stones. There is 
nothing in field or forest that— 

—"' Doth not change 
Into something new and strange.” 

By broad daylight this phenomenon is suffi- 
ciently remarkable. But who can form an idea 
of its magic effect who has not rode along the 
skirts of New England, with the full moon 
shimmering on the glittering branches and twigs 
of the trees—a maze of almost unearthly bril- 
liancy? The spectacle thus sketched is rare, 
and fortunately so; for the weight of splendor 
attached to the trees often proves their injury 
and destruction. While it lasts, this spectacle is 
the most magnificent to be witnessed in the 
whole range of Nature’s glories. 


THE SNOW! THE SNOW! 

Welcome, thrice welcome, timely visitant! 
With thy white vestment comes a throng of de- 
lightful accessories and belongings. The town 
is all astir; the country for a score of miles 
around hath sent its representatives to the city 
over the easy gliding roads ; and the denizens of 
the metropolis, seizing upon the opportunity, 
are off upon every avenue that leads inland. 
Our own pleasant driving gray steps daintily 
upon che smooth snow, with a bewildered gaze 
at the bleached aspect of everything. The jing- 
ling bells are music to his ears, and he never 
tires while they echo on the clear, sharp atmo- 
sphere. Merry indeed! Hear the glad shouts of 
the thronged mammoth sleigh party! You will 
remember this day, you laughing, happy ones. 
It will be marked by a white stone as a token of 
delight to some of you, at least. Guide them 
with steady hands, those eight well-matched 
bays! They, too, partake of the excitement! 
Stay—spare a trifle to those humble ones ; the 
snow brings little pleasure to the poor; even 
now they tremble with the cold ; forget them not 
in the height of your bounteous enjoyment. 
Yes, alas! to the poor the snow brings no glad- 
ness. Forget them not. 





—_——---_ + woe > 
Tue Lanp o’ Caxes.—People are now dis- 
cussing the question, whether Shakspeare ever 
visited Scotland. A Scotchman writes that he 
could never have described the localities in Mac- 
beth without having seen the places mentioned. 
Yet Mrs. Radcliff, who never saw Switzerland, 
wrote the best description of its scenery ever 
penned. The Irishman, whom poor Power met 
at Niagara Falls, insisted that Shakspeare must 
have been “thar or tharabouts,”’ “ eles’t he never 
could have written that shublime passage about 
the ‘cloud clapped tower.’ ” 
—— 0888 OO 

A prorocnp Reriection.—A Connaught 
ranger was asleep during the siege of Badajoz 
A cannon bat! struck him and carried away his 
head. A comrade, who had witnessed this sud- 
den death, said: “By my sowl! Jemmy’ll be 
bothered intirely when he wakes in the morning 
and can’t find his head !” 
+woe > -— 

Finst Principies.—When Lockmann was 
asked, who had given him the first principles of 
wisdom, “The blind,” he replied; “for they 
never take a step without first having made sure 
of the ground with their sticks.” 


eco 








ImporTaNnt.—Since the success of Hiawatha, 
some of our young “ poicks”” have been study- 
ing the Choctaw and Ojibway dialects. This 
is interesting to dentists. 





Fratrerinc.— Mr. Thomas Rossiter, the 
American historical painter, received a gold 

edal, valued at a thousand pounds, at the ex- 
position of Fine Arts in Paris. 





Wants.—The London Times says the Eng- 
lish are in want of a general, a poet and a his- 
torian. What will they pay for the articles" 
That is the question. 
Doe > 

Tue Dirrerence.—The mayor of Philadel- 
phia says the “ million loan is ready for subscrib- 
ers.”” Are subscribers ready for the million joan * 

- _ + woe > 





QueeR.—It was lately decided by the Irish 
Court of Queen’s Bench, that a clergyman of the 


Church of England could legally marry himself. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 

The British discovery ship, Resolute, has been 
brought into New London. 

Salt and lump sugar are the only unadalter- 
ated articles in England. 

Van Dicmen’s land exists no longer—it is 
now called Tasmania. 

The water works at Pittsfield, in this State, 
are in fall operation. 

General Canrobert is about to marry a lady 
whose income is $25,000 a year. 

Commodore Charles Stewart has been seri- 
ously unwell of late. 

The North Adams Transcript says the success 
of the Hoosac tunnel is almost certain. 

Count de Morny, one of Louis Napolcon’s 
tools, will marry an American lady. 

Young gentlemen, in crimson horse-blankets, 
have been parading Cincinnati. 

More than half the adult population of Eng- 
land cannot write their own names. 

What a pity that innocent young girls should 
grow into heartless coquettes ! 

France has lost two of her brave admirals— 
Bruat and Mackau. 

A writer in the Providence Post says, “ school- 
houses can be warmed.” 

In Baltimore, ships continue to be in as great 
demand as ever. 

Miss Jenny Campbell died in Virginia, lately, 
aged 115 years. 

The Agricultural Fair grounds in this city 
have been leased for a race-track. 

Josiah Bradlee, of Boston, has presented ten 
thousand dollars to the Sailor’s Snug Harbor. 

The “ Tempest” at the Boston Theatre is no 
“tempest in a teapot.” 

Judge Douglass, it is said, will not be able to 
sit in the Senate till spring. 

This year, 3000 saddles of venison have been 
brought to Philadelphia, by railroad. 

The Greek government has finally setiled with 
Dr. King for $23,000. 

At the Bowery, New York, they are playing 
the “ Chip Boy of the Dry Dock.” 

- oe > 
IMMIGRATION TO GEORGIA, 

A company of New England men have made 
arrangements to make Georgia their future home. 
There is an immense import to the movement. 
New England men, with all the varied resources 
of Georgia to draw upon, will make their mark 
wherever they locate. Waste material will be 
made use of, and coined each day. Thrift and 
energy will have a permanent abiding place to- 
gether, and a genial climate will assist every 
effort toward improvement. The heat of sum- 
mer, inland, is less oppressive than here, though 
it may seem strange to one unacquainted with 
the clime, and spring begins actually, as well as 
nominally, in March. May-day there has its 
abundance of May-day fruits and flowers. Go- 
ing “ Maying”’ has a pertinent meaning and a 
good reward. This movement cannot fail to 
promote good feeling and a correct understand- 
ing between the two sections of country, whose 
members will be thus thrown together. We 
learn that an excellent water power has been 
purchased, with considerable extent of surround- 
ing land, and that the company will go out pre- 
pared to trade and manufacture on an extensive 
scale. An assortment of various practical work- 
ing machines will be taken ont, more especially 
wood-working and other labor-saving and ingeni- 
ous contrivances. It is a novel and promising 
enterprise. 








> 





Screntiric Nonsense.—At a late meeting 
of the British Scientific Association, Evan Hop- 
kins, author of a work on geology, and a be- 
liever in the change of the carth’s polar position, 
also a believer in magnetism being the cause of 
the motions of the heavenly bodies, expressed 
the opinion in a paper on the geological changes 
of the earth, that about nine thousand years 
since, England basked under a tropical sun, and 
was now slowly drifting up to the North Pole. 





Excessive Liperatity.—In an excess of 
patriotic effervescence over the victory of the 
allies, the mayor of Fredericton, N. B., liberated 
every prisoner in jail, over whom he had any 
control. We hope the good people of Freder- 
icton will keep a sharp eye to their hen-roosts 
and clothes-lines, and lock up all the silver 
spoons. Another allied victory would most 
assuredly ruin them. 

a tes 

Arrican Intanp Sea.—Dr. Rebman, a mis- 
sionary, has verified the existence in Africa of an 
immense sea, without outlet, twice as large as 
the Black Sea, between the equator and ten de- 
grees south latitude, and between the 23d and 
30th meridian—called Ukerewe, or Inner Sea. 


—_—-_-———- +sroen > 
Linerat Canpipate.—A candidate for the 
English Parliament, lately, in reply to the in- 
quiries from the voters as to what line of politics 
he should pursue, if elected, answered, ‘‘ What- 
ever you please.” This is promising all things 
toall men. We wonder if he was elected. 





Comp.imEent.—A new hotel in New York, 
between Houston and Bicecker Streets, has been 
named the “ Grinnell House,” in compliment to 
Moses H. Grinnell, one of New York’s most 
public-spirited citizens. 

+= + seem > - -— -— 

Goop.—In the New York Society Library a 
ladies’ reading-room has been opened, and it is 
hoped the advantages for mental improvement it 
presents will be eagerly embraced. 





ooo > 





Marsuart Peviss1er.—This brave general is 
sixty years old. He is now a military lion. If 
he had failed to take the Malakoff, “ none so poor 
to do him reverence.” 

+ woe > 

Ix. Mazver.—Mr. Donald G. Mitchell's ex- 
quisite “ Reveries of a Bachelor” have been 
translated into French. Their sentimentalism 
will suit the Parisian market. 








GrrusiixGc.—An editor says he was taught, 
when a boy, to refrain from grambling at two 
things: one, at what he couldn’t help, and the 
other, at what he could help. 








BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents 


* Treme’s Lover,” a story by Dr. J. H. Rontnsoy. 

“A Ballad without an ‘8,°" by Park Bexsamrs. 

“The Ghost of San Francisco,” a sketch by Tus Lapr 
or Suaorr. 

“A Ballad,” by Eten Auice Mortartr. 

“The Mysterious Hunt,” a story by Major Wenngr, the 
Hunter Naturalist. 

‘The Empress Josephine,” a tale by Tpa Ravetm. 

* fhe Past,” a poem by Grorcs H. Coomen 

“The Daughter's Sacrifice,” a story by Avetin C. Bun- 


DICK. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Representation of the Chippewa Indians, a delegation 
of the tribe lately in Boston 


Two graphic delineations representing High and Low 
Life. 


A large two page picture, giving a view of General 
Scott's triumphant entrance into Mexico, one of the most 
elaborate and effective engravings ever published in the 
Pictorial. 

Portrait of Hon. George 8. Hillard. 

Scene in the Cafe National, at Simpheropol. 

Two views of Russian life, the first, a scene on a quay 
in St. Petersburg ;, the second, the Fete Costume of Rus- 
tian Peasants in the Environs of S¢. Petersburg. 


*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at siz cents a copy. 


i> One by of Tue Frac and the PicroriaL, taken 
together, for $4 00 per annum. 
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Foreign Items. 





Franconi, the original hippodrome man, died 
recently at Paris. 

MM. Lorieux and Eugene de Fourey are prepar- 
ing for publication, in seventeen large maps, an 
atlas of subterranean Paris. 

The third and fourth volumes of John Raskin’s 
“ Modern Painters” are to appear, next month, 
in London. A fifth will complete the work. 

The emperor Francis Joseph intends to visit 
Italy in February next. He has accepted an in- 
vitation from the pope to visit Rome ; and with- 
out doubt, he will be most honorably received. 

Miss Davenport, the well-known actress, is in 
Paris. She will spend the winter in Italy, and 
then return home ; for she, tike overybody else, 
thinks there is no place like the United States tc 
live in. 

The Great North of Scotland Railway Com- 
pany have placed on the floor of each compart- 
ment of their first class carriages flat jars of 
warm water, very pleasant comforters to the feet 
of travellers. 

Said Pacha is still waging war with the Be- 
douins of the desert, and recently, having in- 
duced a number of them to give themselves up 
with the delusion of reconciliation, they were all 
put to death. 

The Emperor Napoleon has presented to the 
Princess Royal of England a fan once belonging 
to Marie Antoinette, and to the Prince of Wales 
a small watch, of which the case is compesed of 
a single ruby split in half. 

Monster guns are now being manufactured in 
England, which, with their carriages, will weigh 
fifty tons each, and will carry a shot, half a ton 
in weight, a distance of four miles. It will take 
two and a quarter barrels of powder for a charge. 

A bust of the late James Montgomery, exe- 
cuted by Mr. William Ellis, has been presented 
to the Sheffield Infirmary; and a statue of the 
late Duke of Wellington, by Baron Marochetti, 
is about to be erected in 8, near the new 
Town Hall. 


oe 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 





All orators are dumb, when beauty pleadeth. 

Those who live only for appearances generally 
end in making one in the insolvent court. 

People that change their religion from reading 
books of controversy, are not so much converted 
as outwitted. 

The mind is delighted with a fine style, upon 
the same principle that it prefers regularity to 
confusion, and beauty to deformity. 

Consider time, like the faculties of your mind, 
a precious estate; that every moment of it well 
applied is put out to an exorbitant interest. 

Courtesy of manners is the congruous drape 
of a benevolent mind, and is both seemly po | 
pleasing at all times, and in every relation of life. 

Humility, as Feltham says, ever dwells with 
men of noble minds. It is a flower that pros- 
pers not on poor and barren soils, but in ground 
that is rich, it flourishes and is beautiful. 

Satire is a dangerous acid, which none but the 
most skilful should es y to manipulate ; for 
many a clumsy hand at it has been blown to 
pieces by the explosion of his own retort. 

Many a man talks with loud complacency 
about the charms of his fireside, and yet, let 
temptation give but the smallest tap at the door, 
and he evinces the most wonderful alacrity in 
leaving it. 

Try your best to make others happy. “I 
never was happy,” said a certain king, “ till I 
began to take pleasure in the welfare of my peo- 
nle; but ever since then, in the darkest day, I 
aad had sunshine in my heart.” 

In any adversity that happens to us in the 
world, we ought to consider that misery and 
affliction are not less natural than snow and hail, 
storm and tempest ; and that it is as reasonable 
to hope for a year without winter, as for a life 
without trouble. 


Joker's Budget. 


Did you ever eee the umbrella again that you 
lent for only “ten minutes ?” 

A man down east snores so loud that he has 
to sleep in the next street, to prevent waking 
himself up. 

In an omnibus, four young ladies out of every 
seven invariably look through the front window 
at the horses. 

Why does the cook make more noise than the 
bell? Because the one makes a din, but the 
other a dinner. 

Punch thinks the Thames is called “ The Si- 
lent Highway” on the principle that “ silence 
always gives a scent.” 

A wag on seeing a pet poodle, which had been 
shorn of its fleecy coat, remarked that he deemed 
the act which had divested the animal of its cov- 
ering, shear cruelty. 

The following is an exact copy of a printed 
label on the medicine boxes of a chemist in Buf- 
falo, N. Y.: “Cough Lozenges. Dose—One, 
three times a day, at bed-time.”” 

“Mr. Smith, you said you boarded at the Co- 
lumbian Hotel six months; did you foet your 
bill?’ “ No, sir; but it amounted to the same 
thing—the landlord footed me.” 

A dentist, having labored in vain to ex- 
tract a decayed tooth from a iady’s mouth, gave 
up the task with this apology: “ The fact is, 
madam, it is impossible for anything bad to 
come from your mouth.” 

Horne Tooke was the son of a poulterer, 
which he alluded to when called upon by the 
proud striplings of Eton to describe himself. 
“TI am,” said Horne, “ the son of an eminent 
Turkey merchant.” 

A diffident lover going to the town clerk to 
request him to publish bans of matrimony, 
found him at work alone in the middie of a ten- 
acre field, asked him to step aside & moment as 
he had something particular for his private ear. 














Quill and Scissors. 





Missionary advices stato that the fall of Se 
bastopol has quieted the adherents of the old 
Armenian ¢hurch, who before had hoped that the 
triumph of Rassia would annihilate Protestant- 
ism in Turkey. Another most extraordinary 
sign of the times, which is referred to in every 
recent letter, is the readiness of Mohammedaus 
to read the Bible. 

The death of Robert Montgomery, the poet, 
commonly called “ Satan Montgomery,” oc- 
cuned recently at pee, England. He was 
the author of several long religious poems, only 
two of which have been reprinted in this coun 
try. He was called the “ Lesser Montgomery,” 
to distinguish him from James Montgomery. 

“We hundred and fifty canal boats, loaded with 
flour and grain, consigned to Louis Napoleon, 
were lately frozen in between Schenectady and 
Little Falls, N. Y. The amount of grain can- 
not be less than $1,000,000, and ten freight cars 
a day were employed to carry it to tide-water. 

The new docks, excavated in the Essex marsh- 
es, opposite Woolwich, England, for the trade of 
the port of London, were lately open. They 
are of vast extent. The first vessel admitted 
was a large American ship, that could not have 
passed any of the other dock-gates. 

The House of Representatives of Alabama 
have passed a bill which provides that if any 
person shall sell to any male minor any article 
or commodity exceeding $5 in value, he shall be 
subject to a fine of not less than $25, nor more 
than $300. 

A new hospital for the insane, the present 
building being insufficient, is to be erected near 
Philadelphia. Two hundred individuals have 
contributed $114,000 towards the benevolent 
purpose, and $36,000 are yet to be raised. 

The cost of living at Washington Is extremely 
high. From $12 to $15 per month is the aver- 
age price asked for the rent of a commodious 
bedroom, A handsomely furnished parlor com- 
mands from $20 to $50 per month. 

In Preston, England, a chimney has just been 
completed which is 250 feet in height ; its width 
at the foundation, 34 feet; the weight of the 
stone cap is thirty-one tons, and 440,000 bricks 
have been used in building it. 

The Kansas Herald of Freedom says the im- 
migration into that territory is very great, and 
estimates that the population is equal to 70,000, 
which the spring immigration will bring up to 
ninety or a hundred thousand. 

In Lebanon, Connecticut, a citizen has recov- 
ered a verdict against the town, of $2500 dama- 
ges, sustained to himself from being thrown 
down an embankment, for want of a suitable 
railing along the road. 

An extraordinary bear was recently caught 
near the head of Pilot Creek Ditch, California, 
which was “opeenag white, except the feet, all 
four of which were black. He was very ferocious, 

The best dressed men wear the least jewelry. 
Of all things avoid showy chains, large rings, 
and flashy gewgaw pins and broaches; all these 
should be lett to Indians and South Sea Islanders. 

The editor of the New York Mirror has seen 
an opal breast-pin, set in a circle of diamonds, 
which was given to a lady as a Christmas pres- 
ent, which cost between $4000 and $5000. 

A daughter of Hon. Mike Walsh, who is now 
in Europe, recently died in New York city, at 
the age of seventeen. She was receiving her 
education at a Catholic seminary. 

The annual value of poultry in the United 
States is estimated at $20,000,000. The city of 
New York expends yearly $1,500,000 in the pur- 
chase of eggs alone. 

Twenty-five children from the Five Points 
Mission, in New York, lately started for the 
West, in charge of Rev. Mr. Van Meter, in 
search of new and better homes. 

Ernest Von Heeringen, the author of a new 
system of musical annotation, recently commit- 
ted suicide in Washington, by shooting himself 
in the head with a pistol. 

The receipts of Galena lead at St. Louis this 
year show a falling off of 94,000 pigs, as com- 
pared with last year. 

The Calais Advertiser learns from ‘ the best 
authority’ that “ Mrs. Pike is not the author 
of Caste.” 

The reported death of the wife of the late 
king of France, Louis Philippe, is contradicted ; 
she is recovering. 

In the United States there are six thousand 
brokers and six thousand barbers, but the census 
does not tell which class do the most shaving. 

During the year ending June 1, 1855, no lesa 
than 227,408 persons had their daguerreotypes 
taken in Boston. 

The novel of “ Jane Eyre” has been drama 
tized, and produced at Brussels. 








‘ 
Marriages. 

In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Dr. George EK. Lane 
to Miss Hanoah E. Harrington. 

By Rev. Mr. Rice, Mr. Frederick J. Peabody to Miss 
Julia A. Rider 

By Kev. Mr. Dexter, Mr. Joshua P. Bird to Miss Martha 
W. Strickland. 

By Kev. Mr. Howe, Mr. James H. Oegood, Jr. to Miss 
Sarah A. Moreland. 

By Kev. Mr. Twombly. Mr. David Linn to Mise Riiza J. 











Gray. 

AL Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Bannister, Mr. George B. 
Brown to Miss Adaline A. Brigham. 

At Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Spalding, Mr. James M. 
Spiller to Miss Marah Woodward, both of Somerville 

At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Cariton, Mr Moses A. Aldrich 
to Miss Sarah L — 

At South Danvers. by Rev. Mr. Murray, Mr. Edward 
W. Jacobs to Mise Eliza W. Poole. 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Woodbury, Mr. Geo. W. Hindes, 
of New York, to Miss Mary Bilen Brooks 

At Plymouth, by Rev. Dr. Kendall, Mr. Bamuel K. 
Lapman to Miss Filen Coss 

At Newburyport, by Kev. Mr. Fiske, Rev. Alexander 
Sinclair, of Alleghany City, Pa., to Mies Elien C. Plum- 


mer 

At Worcester, by Rev. Mr. Bashnel!, Mr. Elbridge G 
Daniels, of Blackstone, to Mre. Sarah Ridell 

At New , by Rev. Mr. Craig, Mr. William B. 
Robbins to Mise Sarah E. Brownell. 

At Fairhaven, by Rev. M. Richards, Mr. Willem Ht 
Hoag. Jr. to Mise Elizabeth E. Guild. 

At Portiand, Me., by Kev. Mr. Moor, 
Gage, of Boston, to Miss Mary J. Blake 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. Samuel Gregg, 83; Mre. Sophia B 
Tufts, 23: Mrs. Emily K. wife of MC. Greene, M D., 
36; Mr. William Allison. 5); Mr. David M. Griffa, 67 

At East Boston, Mie Temperance Clapp, &% 

At Charlestown, Mr. Joseph Parker, “5; Mre Elizabeth 
F. Kiehardson, 27; Mr. Samuel ©. Kichards, #0); Mre 
Susan P. Cooper, 29 

At Cambridgeport, Widow Phebe Gookin, #1. 

re. Nancy Jane #tiliman, a 


Mr. Roseoe W 





At Chelsea, 

At Fast Cambridge, Mr Gliman W. Taylor, %& 

At Brookline, Mr. Bela Stoddard. 68 

At Roxbury, Mr. George A. O. Pierce, 20, Mr. Charkee 
Augustus Hodgdon, 22 

At Brighton. Mr. Samuel L. Dey, %; Mr. Foma, wif 
of Mr. Joseph Everett, 4 

At Jamaica Pisin, Mr. Franels Low, 1) 

At Canton, Mr. Flijah Tacker, 77 

At Braintree, Mr. Devi¢ Loud, « revolutionary pom 
sioner, % 

At Newton, Mre. Elisabeth Fors, 4 

At Nepouset, Mrs. Clarinds Prentice Baird. 

At Raynham, Kev. Jonathan Keith. 74 


At Salem, Mr. Thomas Keating. 51, Mrs. Aun Horst 
gan, 44; Mr Joseph T ® a 

At Lynnfield, Mr. Jorish Jacob Newhall, 2). 

At Glowcester. Abignll Bay ward. 

At Newbury Mr. John P. Michardson, @. 

At Plymouth, Jona _ + Odeon ft 
Tribble, 42. 


At Palmer, Mr Michsel Getes, » scbdies of the revole- 
on 
At Kast Warehas, Mr Seth Sturtevant, 72 
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(Written for The Flag of oar Union.) 
IMPROMPTU TO THE MOON, 





Cynthia! sweet Cynthia! why so pale 
Appears thy lovely face to-night? 
No shadows dark thy pare brow veil, 
Bat thou art calm, serene and white, 
And reaching down immensity, 
Thy bright, seraphic beams do kiss 
Thy sister world so gently calm, 
To me it scarcely seems a kine. 


0, Lana fair! fain would I know, 
Ifaught of love’s caprice inspires 
Thy beaateous crest at times to glow 
With golden light, like sunlit fires : 
And then again to fainter hue, 
Change the soft radiance of thy face, 
While the white light streams out yon biae, 
Impassively on mundane space. 


Art thon a queen? 5 royal Bess” 
Pining for companionship? 

Yet pleased to reign al! rivalless? 
Admit’st no kindred fellowship” 

Enviest thou the king of day, 
Beeause his dazzling beams outshine 

Thine own soft, lustrous, silvery ray? 
The won shines but by power divine. 


And thoa receiv'st thy light from him 
Who gilds our world with amber sheen, 
His flaming chariot’s piercing glim, 
Compels earth's sons their orbs to screen. 
But on thy placid dise we gaze, 
And free admire thy stately grace, 
Secure from hot and blinding rays, 
Thee in each changeful phase we trace. 


We love thy seraph lucidness, 
Thy smiles are inspiration given— 
The poet learns to greet and bless 
What holds his thoughts so near to heaven. 
Fond lovers, too, in thee delight, 
Sweet empress of the midnight hours; 
Beneath thy rays their troth they plight, 
Roaming midst earth's sylvan bowers. 


Canst thou not, the second power 
In al} the bright, celestial train, 
Be satiate with thy silver dower, 
And feel thou shinest not in vain? 
© queen of night! thy azure bed, 
So studded thick with brilliants rare, 
Lie there in state! thy glories shed 
A holy calm on evening air. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


FORECLOSING THE MORTGAGE. 


BY SUSAN H. BLAISDELL. 





“ S1r, I only ask you not to deprive us quite 
yet of the home we have known so long. It is 
a little thing for you, with your wealth, to grant 
—but much for us to receive.” 

“ Your pardon; but the thing is impossible,” 
answered Mr. Rainsford, coldly. ‘ You will read- 
ily perceive the want of wisdom that such a step 
would show—the mischief that would arise from 
it. Were I to grant your request, so many oth- 
ers would make the same application, that I 
should be a ruined man. I have, of course, 
every desire to oblige you and your grandfather ; 
but circumstances compel me to be strict in re- 
gard to the details of business.” 

“Mr. Rainsford,” said the young girl, with 
the tears gathering slowly in her eyes; ‘ Mr. 
Rainsford, do you know that if we can stay 
there no longer, in the old home where we have 
always lived, and where my mother was so hap- 
py, do you know, I say, tat we must starve ? 
For we have no other home—my poor old grand- 
father and I. We have no money to buy to- 
morrow’s bread !’”” 

Alice James thought, in the i e of her 
heart, that Mr. Rainsford could have no concep- 
tion of the extremity of her case, or he would 
have relented at once. She was mistaken. Mr. 
Rainsford knew all about it; and that was the 
reason he was so unyielding. He was a shrewd 
man, this Mr. Rainsford, and had the greatest 
respect—nay, admiration—for moneyed men ; but 
poverty and he had a most intense antipathy for 
one another. He was ono of the fiercest of 
those money- seekers, whom Paul Creyton’s 
“Blind Alice” beheld in her vision of “ the 
almighty dollar.” 

It was an evil day for pretty Alice James, and 
for her grandfather, who had some time before 
mortgaged the old homestead to their rich, land- 
owning neighbor, Mr. Rainsford ; for to-morrow 
the time was up, and they had no means of ob- 
taining the sum which would have preserved to 
them a place of shelter. To-morrow, the mort- 
gage would be foreclosed, and they would be 
homeless. And she made her appeal to Mr. 
Rainsford, only to be refused. 

What was it to him that these two people be- 
came beggars and outcasts on the face of the 
earth? Could he make himself the poorer for 
the sake of those from whom he had no hope of 
ever gaining a cent, without taking it by force ? 
Justice must be done, certainly. The laws of 
the land demanded it; and Mr. Rainsford cher- 
ished exceeding great reverence for the law— 
when it was in his favor. So, very fully con- 
vinced that Alice James’s plea for delay was alto- 
gether preposterous, Mr. Rainsford said, with 
the utmost calmness : 

“ Miss James, I regret to say that it is impos- 
sible, utterly impossible, to accommodate you. 
And now—excuse me, if you please—I have, 
unfortunately, no further time for conversation 
at present.” 

He looked at his watch, bowed with ceremoni- 
ous politeness, and held open the door as Alice 
passed out. 

It closed behind her. Silent, sick, despairing 
she stood, with clasped hands, and bowed head, 
in the wide and lofty hall. ‘Blessed are the 
merciful!” she murmured. “O, who in this 
great world has mercy for the poor?” 

“ Who, indeed ?”’ echoed a bitter voice beside 





her. “There are very few, and they are seldom | 


found. J am poor. Let us sympathize with 
each other.” And the voice grew kind and 
gentle. 

Dashing away the fast falling tears, Alice 
looked up. It was a handsome, noble-looking 
boy, or, rather, young man, who had spoken. 
His garments told of poverty, though they were 
scrupulously neat and well kept. Yes, he, too, 
was poor; he knew what want was. 

“T heard the first part of your conversation 
with my uncle,” he said, “ by accident. I know 
by your present app of dejection, what 
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the result of your application has been. Alice, | 


I pity you!” 


His voice was husky now. He half turned 


away, as he clasped the young girl’s hand, and 
the blinding moisture gathered for a moment in 
his deep blue eyes. Alice, seeing another as 
anhappy as herself, felt her own grief lightened. 

“ You, then, are also poor?” she said. 

“ Yes, I came here, half an hour since, to im- 
plore assistance, of somo kind, for my mother, 
who is in poverty and ill health. He, my uncle,” 
and the boy spoke with chilling sarcasm, “ re- 
fused to give me aid ; even to procure for me a 
situation in which I might earn our daily bread. 
It is his own sister, my mother, who is starving ; 
and he refuses her assistance. You see how 
much compassion he has !” 

Her tears sprang afresh. 

“That is dreadful! I am sorry; I wish I 


could help you! But to-morrow, my grandfa- | 


ther will be turned into the street, and I cannot 
help him even, or myself.” 

“Poor child!—no roof to shelter you?” he 
said, tenderly. “ Well, we, at least, have that ; 
and Iam sure we can lend you its protection 
until it, too, is taken from us. Where do 

‘ou—” 

“Hey, Frank Arden! what business have you 
here?” exclaimed an imperious voice; “and 
what business have you to talk with pretty 
Alice, I say? Away with you, fellow!” 

Alice shrunk back. From the lower end of 
the hall, Thomas Rainsford, the son of the rich 
man, was approaching them. Dark, bold and 
haughty, with fierce expression, and insolent de- 
meanor, he presented a contrast to his gentle, 
fair-browed, noble cousin, that was most favor- 
able to the latter. With threatening eyes, and 
a heavy frown, ho came up. 

“Come, take yourself off, you begging ras- 
cal!” he said; “and don’t let’s see you here 

H 

Frank Arden regarded him with cold con- 
tempt. 

“Spare your words, sir,” he said, “and keep 
your blustering for those who fear it. Do not 
imagine that your neighborhood is so tempting 
that I would remain in it an instant longer than 
is necessary. It does not need your scowls to 
drive me from these doors, for your smiles are 
quite as hateful. You are like your crucl fa- 
ther; and I scorn you both. Come, Alice.” 
And he gently drew the poor child, who was 
pale and frightened, away from the spot. But 
young Rainsford sprang forward, and intercept- 
ed their progress. 

“Qho, Master Impudence, you can afford to 
talk, can’t you?” he exclaimed, sneeringly ; 
“and fine words cost nothing now-a-days, if the 
speaker does sport a threadbare jacket.” And 
he surveyed his cousin’s garments with an inso- 
lent laugh. “But mind, I wont have your im- 
pertinence here. So keep your tongue quiet, 
and march off. And let go Alice James’s hand, 
too, will you, sir ?—or I’ll make you!” 

He made a menacing movement. Alice utter- 
ed a low cry, and with an expression of fear and 
dislike, involuntarily shrank closer to Frank 
Arden’s side. 

“Don’t leave me here! Take me away,” she 
implored, in a whisper, looking up entreatingly 
in his face, and then glancing fearfully towards 
the young bully, who stood there with clenched 
hand, looking from one to the other of them, 
with an angry face. 

Frank Arden answered by drawing her arm 
within his own, and moving onward, with his 
own person interposed between Alice and his 
enraged cousin, while his countenance was pale 
and firm, and courageous defiance beamed clear 
from his proud eyes. 

“Come; none of that! Leave her alone, I 
tell you, or I'll strike you!” shouted Thomas 
Rainsford ; and springing before them again, he 
aimed a blow at Frank. But the boy received 
it on the palm of his open hand ; and with that 
single hand, seizing the coward by tho collar, 
slung him to the floor. 

“Now I advise you to learn caution before 
you attempt to strike another person,” he said, 
calmly, “or the next time you may get harder 
treatment. ‘Come, Alice!” and he turned to 
the frightened girl with an encoureging smile ; 
“we shall be allowed to depart without further 
molestation, I suppose.” 

Thomas Rainsford rose sullenly to his feet, 
eyeing the victor with mortification and power- 
less rage. Fear only kept him from renewing 
the attack ; for he was a coward, and he had 
full knowledge, now, of the prowees of his lithe- 
limbed cousin. And shame bade him hide him- 
self, too ; for the domestics, attracted to the spot 
by the noise of the altercation, were witnesses of 
his defeat. His father also made his appearance 
from the library, to discover the cause of the 
disturbance. The son rushed past him, through 
the open door, and into the library, to escape 
from sight. 

“Thomas, what is the meaning of this?” in- 
quired Mr. Rainsford; but he got no answer 
from the mortified and crest-fallen youth. 

“Francis Arden, I require an explanation of 
this scene!’ he said, then, approaching his 
nephew. 

“You shall have it, sir!’ answered the boy, 
stopping short and facing him. “ Your son 
made an attack upon me, and I taught him bet- 
ter; as I would any other cub with his disposi- 
tion. You are satisfied, I presume!’ And 
quietly turning about, he led Alice from tke 
hall. No one spoke o: made a motion to follow 
athe young girl’s face was pale and troubled 
as they reached the open air. 

“ How much trouble I have caused you!” she 
said, anxiously. 

“Excuse me; itis no trouble whatever,” he 
returned, smiling lightly. “I confess to a little 
unchristian satisfaction in teaching that fellow 
his place. Well, how do you like my fasci- 
nating cousin, Alice ?”’ he continued, gaily. 

“Ido not like him,” she answered, simply. 
“He was always disagreeable ; now ho is de- 
testable. I hope I shall never sce him again !”” 
And she shuddered, unconsciously. 

“Thope so.” He sighed as he spoke. “ We 





houseless to-morrow, thanks to that hard-hearted, 
self-righteous Pharisee up yonder. My mother 
is in cirenmstances a single degree less distress- 


our heads above water; and I know that, mean- 
while, she would heartily sanction my—” 
He paused. A feeling of delicacy, or boyish 


were on his lips. He changed his words. 
“ Where do you live, Alice !” he asked. 
“Down in the brown house, by the river, away 


pointin,, down the valley. 

“T see. How beautiful!” he involuntarily 
exclaimed, as the old homestead, nestled in its 
| bloomy nook above the river bank, peeped out 
from the sheltering foliage of oak, elm and 
willow. 

© Yes, beautiful—beautiful !” 

She paused, blinded—choked—with the rush- 
| ing tears. That home was hers no longer! 
Her boy companion, touched to the soul by her 
emotion, with difficulty repressed his own. 
Clasping her hand, he pressed it with the ten- 
derest overflow of feeling, again and again, to 
his lips. 

“ Alice, don’t cry, don’t cry! I cannot bear 
to see you!” he entreated ; and the tears were 
quivering on his own lashes, even then. He 
knew what she felt—he was hardly less unfor- 
tunate—less unhappy, himself; and this drew 
him towards her. They were alike the children 
of misfortune, the heirs of want. He felt for 
her the pity that would have been so sweet to 
him, the sympathy that he longed for himself, 
and an involuntary gush of tenderness filled his 
honest and noble heart for this poor, orphaned, 
homeless child. 

They stood at the door of the brown house. 
Alice wept still, as her feet pressed the familiar 
threshold stone, but the tears fell more quietly 
from her sweet eyes, as she raised them to her 
companion’s face. 

“You will come in ?”’ she said. 

He shook his head, sadly. 

“T think not, now. You have sad news to 
communicate to your grandfather. He will not 
care for strangers to trouble him now; and I 
must get home to my mother.” His voice trem- 
bled. ‘‘ But let us hope for the best, Alice.” 

Miserable encouragement, where the heart be- 
lied the lips! The smile that he meant to cheer 
the young girl, was unutterably mournful. He 
pressed her hand tenderly in his own. 

“My mother shall come and see you to-day,” 
he said. “You will like her. She is a dear 
mother! ‘She will make you feel happier.” 

“Thank you a thousand times !’’ returned the 
girl, gratefully. “Do you live far from here ? 
Is it not that white cottage, half a mile down, 
on the other side of the river?” 

“Yes.” 

He lingered a moment, with her hands still 
clasped in his, and then turned silently towards 
his own home. 





It was almost sunset; and a stranger lifted 
the heavy knocker of Edward James’s door. A 
pale, but beautiful woman, with lovely features, 
that were yet sorrowful, blue eyes, as sweet and 
eloquent as those of the noble son who bore her 
likeness, and a mien of gentle, charming dignity ; 
thus it was, for the stranger was Frank Arden’s 
widowed mother, who had come to offer her two 
mites to those who were more unfortunate than 
herself. 

Alice knew her by this likeness, and her heart 
overflowed at this mark of sympathy evinced in 
the visit of her kind neighbor. The two em- 
braced each other silently, and with unspeakable 
emotion. Mrs. Arden was the first to speak : 

“You will excuse me for coming, a stranger, 
and at such a time, will you not?” sho said; 
“but Iheard from my son of—of your misfor- 
tune ; and—I must come.” 

It was enough. She had obeyed the tender, 
noble impulses that bade her seek to comfort 
those in distress deeper than her own, and her 
woman’s heart made itself understood. 

In the quiet parlor sat the old man, silent, 
and with bowed head. The warm spring breezes 
floated, perfume-laden, through the casement, 
and dallied with his white locks. He did not 
feel it. 

“Ho has sat so since morning,” said Alice, 
sadly. ‘I cannot make him cheerful; and yet 
he does not murmur. But I am afraid,” and 
her voice faltered, “it is all the harder to him.” 

The widow approached his chair, and looked 
sorrowfully down upon him. Alice put her lit- 
tle, light hand upon his shoulder, with a gentle 
caress. 

“Grandfather,” she said, “Mrs. Arden has 
come to see you.” 

Slowly he lifted his head, and regarded the 
beautiful stranger. 

“Ah — yes,” ho said, wearily, passing his 
withered, trembling hand across his furrowed 
brow. “ Alice, bring hither a chair for our 
guest. Bo seated, madam, if you please. I 
am very glad to see you.”’ 

She took the seat beside him, unable, at first, 
to speak steadily. His mild eyes rested on her 
face, with a gentle, feeble smile, for an instant; 
then he smoothed, with fingers that shook in 
their task, the sleeve of his coat, on which some 
lint had fallen. 

“Tt has been a very beautiful day,” he said; 
and there was almost childish softness in his 
manner. 

The shock of that day had been a terrible 
one; but he rallied now with the occasion for 
action ; and there was only perceptible a kind 
of weakness—an absence of the energy natural 
to him. One could scarcely tell whether he had 
been deprived of his reason, entirely, or whether 
he failed, yet, to realize the extent of his misfor- 
tune. But his unfailing amiability and evident 
effort to maintain his usual cheerfulness, was 
inexpressibly affecting under these wretched 
circumstances. 

Mrs. Arden’s tones were far from steady, as 
she asked them—the old man and his grand- 





daughter— ‘a as delicate a manner as possible, 
to come and make their home under her roof, 


must come back to our other troubles, Alice—the | while she had a shelter to offer them. Speaking 
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severe ones. You and your grandfather will be 
ing. For a week or two, perhaps, we can keep 
awkwardness, stayed the earnest words that | 


yonder; -here, you may see it now,” she said, | 


UNION. eeS> 


the poverty that hovered, a warning phantom, 
over her own hearthstone, she besought them to 
| 
' come freely, and find a welcome there. 


| gentle way. He was very grateful for her gen- 


erosity. But one more night in the old house | 
—only till to-morrow, when he should be obliged | 


to go. Only till to-morrow he would stay here ; 
and he thanked her very sincerely. 

And so softly, so meckly, so mournfully he 
said it, that the tears streamed afresh from the 
eyes of Alice, and quivered and gleamed on the 
| silken lashes of Mrs. Arden. A little while 
| passed, and few words were spoken ; and those 
| were uttered in tones low and suppressed, for 
the presence of the great sorrow that hovered 

there, filled the old place with a chill awe. Then 
| the two women went out, and he did not seem 

to know it. His head was bowed again; and 
| still, in the deepening twilight, the soft airs from 
the garden lifted his white locks, and played 
across the pale, wrinkled brow; and night gath- 
ered down about him—the last night in the old 
house. 

And under the still starlight, the widow and 
the orphan embraced each other. They had 
grown near to each other for the sake of their 
mutual sorrow. In the midst of want and deso- 
lation, and hopelessness, their loving, sympa- 
thizing hearts found comfort and support in 
leaning upon one another. 

“ You will come to-morrow, then,” said Mrs. 
Arden, “and we will do the best we may, to 
live. We will not despair. Surely, we shall 
not be forsaken in our extremity.” 

A faint, weary sob, a fluttering sigh, shook 
Alice James’s slight frame. 

“And you are so poor yourself!” she said. 
“ How can you forget your own troubles for our 
sakes? How can you cumber yourself with 
strangers who will only prove a burden? Alas! 
if I could but help you.” 

Holding Alice tenderly to her heart, the widow 
kissed her fair brow. 

“Hush, hush, my child!” were her gentle, re- 
proving words ; “ is it not your right, the shelter 


are any good gifts given to us, but that we may 
share them with those who are portionless ? 
Come, Alice, and help to comfort me—to win 
me from myself and my sorrows. Come, and 
have no fear. Francis will work for us, and all 
will be well. He shall come for you and your 
grandfather in the morning; and now, good 
night, my child.” 

She embraced Alice again, and was gone; 
and it seemed to the young girl as if her guar- 
dian angel had stood for a moment beside her, 
and then vanished in the starlight. 

Night and silence were about the old home- 

stead. 
“Alice,” said the grandfather that night, as, 
weak and trembling, he supported himself with 
his staff to his chamber door, “tell Harvey 
Rainsford that the time draws nigh!” And then 
he had gone in, and shut the door. 

What he meant, she did not know; but there 
was a strange heaviness at the heart of Alice. 
Many an hour, in her little room, she lay awake 
in the broad moonlight, looking upward to the 
quict skies, where the midnight stars shone so 
calmly, so peacefully; and there was trouble 
and foreboding in her breast ; but by-and-by, it 
departed. There was such an atmosphere of 
serenity in the beautiful night, the heavens were 
so clear, so cloudless, so pure, that peace stole 
into her heart, and there was no more shadow 
there ; and she slept the sleep of the innocent. 

Morning came ; and the flush of the eastern 
dawning brightened the pleasant walls of the 
little chamber, and wakened the young slum- 
berer to another day of life. Happy dreams had 
been hers; and as the reality of the past and 
present presented itself to her, she sighed involun- 
tarily. The visions she had had were so beauti- 
ful! In them, she had known no sorrow, no 
want; and now to wake to the realization of all 
these! But she rebuked the spirit of murmur- 
ing and ingratitude that rose within her. 

Rising, she went lightly about her houschold 
labore. All things were set in order about the 
house — for the last time. But many a time 
the tears blinded her, and a choking sensation 
was in her throat, as she touched, on every side, 
objects that had been familiar to her for years ; 
that she never might hope to look upon again ! 
She would not call her poor old grandfather yet. 
No sound indicated his having awakened; and 
she would let him sleep as long as might be. 
He would be roused soon enough to the grief of 
the coming hour. 

The fire was kindled on the hearth, and the 
scanty breakfast prepared. An hour passed ; 
and another; and another. Sitting by the case- 
ment, enwrapt in her own sorrowful meditations, 
she forgot the flight of time. 

She was aroused, finally, by an approaching 
footstep, and a shadow that fell across the floor. 
It was Francis Arden, who entered. He had 
come for her and her grandfather. The warm, 
encouraging, affectionate smile with which he 
met her, cheered the young girl from her sadness. 

“T am very glad to see you,” she said, with 
touching earnestness. ‘I have had such monrn- 
ful fancies! I will go and call my grandfather.” 

The boy sat down, while she went and knock- 
ed at the door of an inner room. No answer 
was given to her summons, and she called the 
slumberer. 

“Grandfather!” she said. “ Grandfather!” 
There was no answering voice. 

A moment she pansed, then unclosed the door 
and passed in. An instant, and there was a 
low, faint moan—a sound as of something fall- 
ing. Springing to the door, the boy threw it 
back, and entered. 

There, upon the floor by the bedside, lay 
Alice, senseless, with the blood welling in a 
slow, crimson stream, from a wound just above 
the temple, where a sharp corner of the post had 
cut her head in falling ; and her soft, brown heir 





was dappled with the red current. 
“Alice |’ he called, in a voice of alarm. 


| “Alice!” and kneeling by her side, he raised 


her light form tenderly in his arms; but she wss 
deaf to his voice. 


not of her own distress, making no allusion to 


The old man smiled, and thanked her in his — 


I offer you? Why else was it given me ? Why 4 


Snatching an ewer of water from the stand, 
he cast a portion of the contents over her face 
and head, and chafed in his own the small hands 

that hung so powerless beside him. A faint, 
' quivering sigh followed; the lightest tinge of 
color returned to her lips. 

And now casting his eyes, for the first time, 
towards the couch, and the old man, who lay 
there so still, unawakened by the soands in the 
room, Francis read the explanation of the scene. 
It needed but that one glance, to give it. On 
the sunken, sharp, rigid features, the seal of the 
conqueror was plainly set. There was no mis 
taking it—the old man was dead. 

Tenderly and sadly, Francis bore his charge 
to the adjoining apartment again, and kneeling 
by her side, supported her in his arms, as she 
revived. With returning life came the memory 
of that dead face, upon which her appalled 
glance had so lately rested; and sorrowfully 
streamed the tears of the desolate child. 

“He is dead—my poor old grandfather! and 
Tam all alone now!” were her mournful words. 

The tears started to the boy’s own eyes. 

“No, no; not alone—not all alone!’ and he 
clasped her hand with gentle and earnest sympa- 
thy. “Let me mourn with you, and pity you, 
dear girl! And my mother; she loves you so! 
Shall I go for her?” 

She assented ; and within half an hour, Fran- 
cis had brought his mother to the place. One 
or two of the nearest neighbors were also sum- 
moned ; and the corpse of the old man was pre- 
pared for its last resting-place. All were inex- 
pressibly startled to hear of this sudden decease ; 
but looking upon that calm, mild, peaceful coun- 
tenance, that even the pinched and sharpened 
outlines of death had failed to deprive of their 
beautiful serenity, the shock was softened, tho 

tary awe dissipated. He had evidently 
passed without the shadow of a struggle, from 
sleep to death ; and the gazer only felt that here 
had been a timely and merciful release from 
sorrow. 








Thomas Rainsford, enraged at learning his 
father’s intended proceedings with regard to the 
James property, because they were likely, he 
‘thought, to interfere with the impression which 
“jt had been his aim to make on the heart of the 
pretty Alice, fell into such a passion as quickly 
induced the elder Rainsford to alter his designs ; 
for Mr. Rainsford had petted and indulged his 
son from infancy ; and now that the boy seemed 
to attach so much importance to this point, al- 
though it cost him so much to yield, he did so 
shortly. 

Generosity was not one of Thomas Rains- 
ford’s failings, any more than it was one of his 
father’s. Selfishness alone was the motive power 
in this case. Old Edward James might havo 
starved in the streets, and he would not have 
cared ; but with Alice it would have been differ« 
ent. Moreover, he wished by this sudden inter- 
vention on his part to save her from beggary, 
to do away with any unfavorable impression 
which she might have received from his yester- 
day's conduct, and to give her an exalted idea 
of his goodness of heart. 

No other on earth than his son, could have 
induced Harvey Rainsford to relent in this af- 
fair, for he was « stern, unpitying creditor ; and, 
as it was, to relinquish the opportunity of gain- 
ing so much, seemed like tearing his very heart- 
strings ; but he idolized this te, heud- 
strong, imperious son of his, and could refuse 
him nothing. 

The boy, having gained his point, threw him- 
self into the saddle, and rode rapidly down by 
the river, to the house of Alice James. He 
gained the house, dismounted, and fastening his 
horse to a tree, approached the entrance of the 
vine-shadowed porch. The door was open, and 
he entered. Alice, herself, was crossing the pas- 
sage, and as she turned her face towards him, he 
saw that it was pale and sorrowful. Imagining 
that this was the cffect of his father’s summary 
proceedings, he hastened to bring, as he hoped, 
the gjdon smile to that beautiful countenance 
once more. 

“ Alice,” he said, advancing towards her, and 
extending his hand, “ pardon this intrusion ; but 
I come to bring you good tidings. I have induced 
my father to withdraw all claims on this estate ; 
see here,” and he drew from his breast a small 
package. ‘“ Here are the papers, which will con- 
vince you of the truth of my assertion. You 
can give them to your grandfather. Am I a 
welcome messenger now, sweet one 7” 

He bent upon her the smiling glance of his 
dark eyes, and would have clasped her hand, as 
he presented to her the deeds; but she shrunk 
from him, and cast the papers to the floor. 

“ Too late!” she uttered, with stern sorrow. 
“Too late, now! Take back your gift, sir. 
He who lies there,” and she pointed through the 
open door of the opposite room, where the 
white-robed corpse was visible, ‘needs it not 
now. Yesterday was the time.” 

The young man turned a shade paler, and 
started involuntarily as he comprehended the 
scene, 

“ Believe me,” he cried, “ had I been aware of 
your circumstances sooner—”’ 

“No excuse, sir!” she interrupted. “I have 
told you that your charity comes too late. Tell 
your father so. Tell him that this poor old 
man, for whose death he will be answerable, pave 
to him the last words he uttered on carth. He 
said: ‘ Tell Harvey Rainsford that his time draws 
nigh !’”* 

Spite of his rage at her manner, the boy could 
not help shuddering. But he persisted 

“ Alice, you are cruel!” he said, assuming a 
gentleness that he did not feel. ‘ My father is 
repentant. Do not be obdurate; at least, be 
kind to =:!”" 

In his eyes lurked evil. She saw it. 

“ Leave me!” she uttered, commanding! y 

“Not so! You shall smile upon me first !” 
and he stood before her, flushed and excited 

Alice shrunk back. 

“ Francis!" she called. “ Francis !” 

In a moment, Mrs. Arden and her son came 
from an adjoining apartment. The latter was 








instantly at the side of the girl, with his calm, 
searchine glance fixed upon the intruder 
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“ You want me, Alice ft” he said, sumply 

llor streaming tears wae his only answ 
Distressed and agitated by the insolence of | 
guest, ata time ike this, she had no power 
control her emotion, ‘Tenderly Francis dr 
her towards him, and thea, turning again, wi 
reeentfal sternness, to his enraged coesin, 
pointed to the door. 

“Ga, sir!” he uttered ; “this house shou 
be sacred; for the sake of the dead, if not 
that of the living. Go!t—you know me!" 

It was sufficient. Mad with mgo, he hastee 
out of the house, threw himself into the sadd 
and struck the spurs deep. Away sprung t 
tortured steed, with a frenzied leap; away wi 
a spocd that mocked the guiding hand; away 
and his flying hoofs scarcely touched the pa: 
that showed but a dizay line beneath, 

On! still on—while Thomas Rainsford's fw 
subsided into foar, and a deadly faintness sciz. 
him. Onward! and the powerless hand relax 
its grasp on the unheeding rein. Onward! « 
the rider’s sight grew dim, and his heart si 
and his brain bewildered. Onward! and at t 
very gates of the home he had so lately left, 
life, and strength, and activity, Thomas Rai 
ford was cast a trampled, bleeding, matilat 
corpse! There he was foand, and carried 0, 
by the awe-strack servants, and laid in the wi. 
hall. Then, dumb with horror, the fond fath 
came to look upon his only son; and it was ¢ 
last time. That night, tho rich man died of ap 
plexy. Harvey Reinsford’s hour was come! 





To all the splendor of the long-cherish: 
wealth, whose slightest atom had been denk 
him, Francis Arden was heir, now. The la: 
gave to him all—everything. From experien: 


ing the discomforts and distresses of that poy 
erty, from which he had so vainly sought reli 
he was saddenly eb d wo alll asa 
bounded as it was unexpected. The shado 
had fled from the bearthstone. To the mansio 
which he had once entered to supplicave th 
means of relief, he brought his beloved mothe 
now, as mistress; and sweet Alice James wi 
brought hither, too; for the alliance formed | 
poverty was too dear to be broken now. Th 
memory of their mutual sorrows only served + 
endear the three to each other. 
- «oom os 

THE JUGGLERS OF INDIA, 


But the most wonderful performance that 
saw this morning, was a feat of pare juggliny 
of which I have never been able to find any » 
lution. One of the old men came forward upo 
the gravelled and bard-trodden avenue, leadin 
with him a woman. He made her kneel dow: 
tied her arms behind her, and blindfolded he 
eyes. Then bringing a great bag-net, mad 
with open meshes of rope, he put it over th 
woman, and laced up the mouth, fastening | 
with knotted, intertwining cords in such a we- 
that it seemed an imaposelblliny for her to extn 
cate herself from it. The man then took 
closely-woven wicker basket, that narrowed t 
ward the top, lifted the woman in the net fror 
the ground, and placed her in it, though it we 
not without the exertion of some force that bh 
could crowd her through the narrow moatl 
Having succeeded in ng her into the baske: 
in which, from its small size, she was necessari! 





hiding it completely. Ina P 

hand under the cloth, he drew out the net, quit 
disentangled. He then took « long, straight 
sharp sword, muttered some words to himeol: 
while he sprinkled the dust the cloth, an 
put some upon his forehead, pulled of an: 
threw aside the covering, and planged the ewor' 
suddenly into the basket. Prepared as in rom- 
degree we were for this, and knowing that it wa: 
only a deception, it was yet impossible to eee |. 
without a cold creeping of horror. The quie 
and energy with which he repeated his stroker 
driving the sword through and through the ba» 
ket, while the other Juagglere looked on, appar 
ently as much interested as ourselves, were ver. 
dramatic and effective. Stopping after he ha 
riddled the basket, he again scattered dust mpo: 
its top, lifted the lid, took up the basket fron 
the ground, showed it to as empty, and threw |. 
away. At the same moment we saw the woma: 
approaching us from a clump of trees at a dir 
tance of at least fifty or sixt Throughou 
the whole of this inexplicable feat, the old mar 
and the woman were quite removed from the res 
of their party. The basket stood by itself or 
the hard earth, and so much beneath the verand 
on which we were sitting, that we could easily 
see all around it. By what trick our watchfu 
eyes were closed, or by what means the wom, 
invisibly escaped, was an entire mystery, an: 
remuns unsolved. The feat is not « very ut 
common one, but no one who had seen it ever 
gave me aciue to the manner in which it wa 
performed.— Sketches in India. 
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A MIRACULOUS HAUL. 

It may be remembered that Gen. Gortachakoff 
in his report of the retreat of his army from th 
southern to the northern side of the harbor o 
Sebastopol, stated that the only loss sastained 
was one hundred and twenty-five men—eceminy 
to imply that nothing else was missing in th: 
confusion. ‘The following letter, from a youn, 
French sailor, published in the Courrier da Bas 
sur Seme, would lead to a different opinien 

“ [have to relate to you a miraculous fishery 
which wok place a few days im the port o: 
Sebastopol. Bome French , whilet ocean 
sage in tooking afver all the matersal that could 
~ made a |, saw what a kind o 
box at the bottom of the water. Thinking the 
they had found Gortechakoff's boa, they 
went into the water and endeavored t yet it or 
shore, but found it impossible. Further assist 
ance was sent for, and at nes» 
capstan, there wae dragged out field 

views, with all ite secessories, and the horses’ 
see Foote attached to it. ‘ Where there was 
one, there might be more,” was 

entered the heads of the sailors, and the sear h 
wae continued. result was, that 

plete field battery of six guns, with their amnrs- 
niuen, was brought to land” 
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MEX OF HUMBLE ORIGIN, 


The reformer, Zwingle corn Sum, 2 chop 
berd's hut among the Alps , Ue 


great theologian of the reformatios, wa & work 


























fi 
man inan armorer’s shop. Marte Lather was 
the child of a poor miner. © , whe ong: mat 
| ed the plan of traneleting the 
| guage of the millions of Hindostan, was « show 
maker im Northampton. Dr. Morrie, wle 
| translated the Hitle imo the Chinese language, 
wes a lactmaker in Newcastle. Mr. Milne was 
aherd boy in Aberdeenshire. Dr Adam Clark 
wee the culd of irish comers. dobn Four was 
eweaver, Andrew Full was « farm servant 
~—N. Y. Carn 
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“You want me, Alice ?” he said, simply. 

Her streaming tears was his only answer. 
Distressed and agitated by the insolence of her 
guest, ata time like this, she had no power to 
control her emotion. Tenderly Francis drew 
her tewards him, and then, turning again, with | 
resentful sternness, to his enraged cousin, he | 
pointed to the door. 

“Go, sir!” he uttered; “this house should 
be sacred; for the sake of the dead, if not for 
that of the living. Go!—you know me!” 

It was sufficient. Mad with rage, he hastened 
out of the house, threw himself into the saddle, 
and struck the spurs deep. Away sprang the 
tortured steed, with a frenzied leap; away with 
a speed that mocked the guiding hand; away, 
and his flying hoofs scarcely touched the path 
that showed but a dizzy line beneath. 

On! still on—while Thomas Rainsford’s fary 
subsided into fear, and a deadly faintness seized 
him. Onward! and the powerless hand relaxed 
its grasp on the unheeding rein. Onward! and 
the rider’s sight grew dim, and his heart sick, 
and his brain bewildered. Onward! and at the 
very gates of the home he had so lately left, in 
life, and strength, and activity, Thomas Rains- 
ford was cast a trampled, bleeding, mutilated 
corpse! There he was found, and carried up, 
by the awe-struck servants, and laid in the wide 
hall. Then, dumb with horror, the fond father 
came to look upon his only son; and it was the 
last time. That night, the rich man died of apo- 
plexy. Harvey Reinsford’s hour was come! 





To all the splendor of the long-cherished 
wealth, whose slightest atom had been denied 
him, Francis Arden was heir, now. The law 
gave to him all—everything. From experienc- 
ing the discomforts and distresses of that pov- 
erty, from which he had so vainly sought relief, 
he was suddenly elevated to atHuence as un- 
bounded as it was unexpected. The shadow 
had fied from the hearthstone. To the mansion 
which he had once entered to supplicaie the 
means of relief, he brought his beloved mother, 
now, as mistress; and sweet Alice James was 
brought hither, too; for the alliance formed in 
poverty was too dear to be broken now. The 
memory of their mutual sorrows only served to 
endear the three to each other. 


THE JUGGLERS OF INDIA, 


But the most wonderful performance that we 
saw this morning, was a feat of pure juggling, 
of which I have never been able to find any so- 
lution. One of the old men came forward upon 
the gravelled and hard-trodden avenue, leading 
with him a woman. He made her kneel down, 
tied her arms behind her, and blindfolded her 
eyes. Then bringing a great bag-net, made 
with open meshes of rope, he put it over the 
woman, and laced up the mouth, fastening it 
with knotted, intertwining cords in such a wa: 
that it seemed an impossibility for her to extri- 
cate herself from it. The man then took a 
closely-woven wicker basket, that narrowed to- 
ward the top, lifted the woman in the net from 
the ground, and placed her in it, though it was 
not without the exertion of some force that he 
could crowd her through the narrow mouth. 
Having succeeded in getting her into the basket, 
in which, from its small size, she was necessarily 
in a most cramped position, he put the cover 
upon it, and threw over it a wide strip of cloth, 
hiding it completely. Ina t, placing his 
hand under the cloth, he drew out the net, quite 
disentangled. He then took a long, straight, 
sharp sword, muttered some words to himself 
while he sprinkled the dust upon the cloth, and 
put some upon his forehead, then pulled off and 
threw aside the covering, and plunged the sword 
suddenly into the basket. Prepared as in some 
degree we were for this, and knowing that it was 
only a deception, it was yet impossible to see it 
without a cold creeping of horror. The quiet 
and energy with which he repeated his strokes, 
driving the sword through and through the bas- 
ket, while the other jugglers looked on, appar- 
ently as much interested as ourselves, were very 
dramatic and effective. Stopping after he had 
riddled the basket, he again scattered dust upon 
its top, lifted the lid, took up the basket from 
the ground, showed it to us empty, and threw it 
away. At the same moment we saw the woman 
approaching us from a clump of trees at a dis- 
tance of at least fifty or sixty feet. ‘Throughout 
the whole of this inexplicable feat, the old man 
and the woman were quite removed from the rest 
of their party. The basket stood by itself on 
the hurd earth, and so much beneath the veranda 
on which we were sitting, that we could easily 
see all around it. By what trick our watchful 
eyes were closed, or by what means the woman 
invisibly escaped, was an entire mystery, and 
remains unsolved. The feat is not a very un- 
common one, but no one who had seen it ever 
gave me aciue to the manner in which it was 
performed.—Sketches in India. 














A MIRACULOUS HAUL. 


It may be remembered that Gen. Gortschakoff, 
in his report of the retreat of his army from the 
southern to the northern side of the harbor of 
Sebastopol, stated that the only loss sustained 
was oue hundred and twenty-five men—sceming 
to imply that nothing else was missing in the 
confusion. The following letter, from a young 
French sailor, published in the Courrier de Bar- 
sur-Seine, would lead to a different opinion : 

“Thave to relate to you a miracuions fishery, 
which took place a few days ago in the port of 
Sebastopol. Some French sailors, whilst occu- 
pied in looking afver all the material that could 
be made useful, saw what appeared a kind of 
box at the bottom of the water. Thinking that 
they had found Gortschakoff’s strong box, they 
went into the water and endeavored to get it on 
shore, but found it impossible. Further assist- 
ance was sent for, and at length, by means of a 
capstan, there was dragged out a Russian field- 
piece, with all its accessories, and the horses’ 
harnesses attached to it. ‘Where there was 
one, there might be more,’ was the idea that 
entered the heads of the sailors, and the search 
was continued. The result was, that a com- 
plete field battery of six guns, with their ammu- 
nition, was brought to land.” 











MEN OF HUMBLE ORIGIN, 


| 
The reformer, Zwingle, emerged from a shep- | 
herd’s hut among the Alps. Melancthon, the | 
great theologian of the reformation, was a work- | 
man in an armorer’s shop. Martin Luther was | 
the child ofa poor miner. Carey, who originat- | 
ed the plan of translating the Bible into the lan- | 
guage of the millions of Hindostan, was a shoe- | 
maker in Northampton. Dr. Morrison, who | 
translated the Bible into the Chinese language, | 
was a last-maker in Newcastle. Mr. Milne was | 
aherd boy in Aberdeenshire. Dr. Adam Clark | 
| 


Was the child of Irish cotuers. John Foster was 
a weaver, 


Andrew Fuller was a farm servant. 
- Crayon. 








Quarrelsome dogs come halting hame. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) | 
HOPE. | 
bY Wa. W. GRANDE. | 


Fond hope! thou animating star, 

That, brightly glimmering from efar, 
Shines forth and cheers with flattering rays, 
Our early, happy, youthful days. 


Pair as the beams of morning light, 
Sweet hope around our pathway bright, 
O’er all our future prospects twines, 
And with resplendent beauty shines. 


°Tis hope, sweet hope, that heals the smart, 
Sent by affiiction’s withering dart, 

Dispels the gloom of grief, and brings 

A healing balm upon its wings. 


Then o’er my soul, in visions bright, 

Bhed forth, fair hope, thy radiant light; 

Let me enjoy thy blissful dreams, 

More sweet by far than murmuring etreams: 


Until life’s pilgrimage is o’er, 

When earthly hopes can charm no more; 
Then find a hope from sorrow free, 

Of blessed immortality. 








[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


PETER SLADE’S NEW IDEA. 
BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 

Peter Siape was forty yearsold. He wasa 
shoe maker by trade, and could make an excellent 
shoe, and moreover, his work was in great de- 
mand, for his shoes and boots always wore well, 
and he was faithful in matters of stock and man- 
ufacture, always pointing out all imperfections, | 
and making deductions from the usual price, in 
accordance with the blemish. He was a short, | 
fat, good-natured fellow, perfectly free in explain- | 
ing his business to his friends, and honest to a | 
fault. But there was one dangerous crotchet in 
Peter’s head. He had a great penchant for 
speculation. He saw others about him making 
money thus, and as it appeared to be very easily 
done, Peter thought he would do it, too. This 
digging and pegging day after day, at his bench 
for a bare living, when others were making their 
hundreds without work, was not exactly the 
thing, and all his wife’s persuasions could not 
deter him from his various projects and ideas. 

One of Peter’s particular friends had a horse 
to sell. Said friend was going off, and conse- 
quently must sell. No money would buy that 
horse were not such the case. A young animal 
—kind as a kitten—perfectly safe, sound and will- 
ing. Peter could make a cool hundred by the 
operation. 

“What you goin’ to do with that hundred 
dollars ?” asked Mrs. Slade, as she saw her hus- 
band take the money from his old pocket-book, 
which he kept locked up in the secretary in the 
front room. 

“ Goin’ to buy ahorse,” was Peter’s reply. 

“A horse? And what on airth do you want 
with a horse ?” 

“ To make a hundred dollars on, Betsy.” 

“How so, Peter Slade ?” 

“ Salter’s goin’ off—got to go, any-how—and 
must sell out. Nobody else has got the money 
to spare. He lets me have the beast for just 
about half what he’s worth.” 

“ Fiddlesticks, Peter! You know what a 
cheater Salter is. I should think you’d been 
sucked in often enough. I’ll venture my old head 
that the horse aint worth a dollar.” 

“Pooh! you’re crazy, Betsy. I have looked the 
horse all over, and I know just whatheis. He’s 
worth two hundred if he’s worth a cent. Why, 
I tell ye, money wouldn’t buy that horse of Sal- 
ter if he wasn’t a goin’ off. An’ ye ought to ’ve 
heerd Salter beg of me to treat the animal kindly, 
and not sell him to anybody that would abuse 
him. I declare, the tears stood in his eyes. He 
loves that horse. I can just tell ye, Betsy, it’s 
better making a hundrd dollars so, than to ham- 
mer away four months for it on my old bench. 
Just mind that.” 

“Well, Peter, the money is yourn, and you 
can do as you please, but you'll find in the end 
that the money you make at your honest trade 
is worth the most—and you’re a /eetle more sure 
of gettin’ it.” 

But Peter went and bought the horse, and 
brought him home. The beast was a bay geld- 
ing with very long teeth ; but he was fat, and his 
hair was smooth. Peter had determined that he 
would sell him for two hundred dollars to any- 
body, but he would ride a little first. So he har- 
nessed the new horse into a borrowed wagon, 
and bade Betsy put on her things. She liked 
to ride, and she made no objections. Peter help- 
ed his wife into the wagon, and having got in him- 
self he gathered up the reins and started. The 
horse went off in fine style, and by way of a flour- 
ish Peter snapped the whip. 

“O! Marcy!” shrieked Betsy. 

“ Bless me!” gasped Peter, tugging at the reins 
mightily. ‘ What life! What a spirited ani- 
mal. I tell ye, he wont stand no whip—he don’t 
need it, Betsy.” 

Away went the horse, and away went Peter 
and his wife. At the distance of half a mile from 
the house they came to a hill. 

“ Why—my sakes—how hard the poor thing 
breathes, Peter.” 

« He does breathe hard, don't he?” returned the 
husband. ‘“ Get up!—Gee-up !—G'lang !’”” 

But the poor beast would not mind. About 
half way up the hill he stopped, and no pereua- 
sions could urge him on. 

‘Blast his pictur, he’s contra’y,” and Peter 
applied the whip. 

The animal gave a spring ahead, and with a | 
sidling motion he went down, breaking both | 
shafts in his fall. Peter got out and with his | 
wife’s assistance, he succeeded in getting the 
wagon clear, and the horse up, and having haul- 














| ed the wagon ont to the side of the road, he turn- 


ed and led the panting beast home. Peter kept 
the horse three months, and then sold him 
to a pedler for five dollars and took his pay 
in tin ware. For some months after that, Peter 
Slade worked pretty steady at his bench. But 
when the snow began to disappear beneath the | 
warm breath of spring he had another “new 
idea.” 


|; 8matl and poor. 
, Sampeson’s corn wasn’t a bit better, and he was 
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“ Where ’ve you been, Peter?” the wife asked, 


! as her husband returned from an al! day’s visit. 


“ Ab, Betsy—I’ve got anewidea. You know 
old Brown’s farm t” 

“ Yes,” replied the wife. 

“ Well, me and Sam Walton have concladed 
to buy it.” 


“ Now what on airth, Peter Slade, do you mean 
now ?” 

“ Why, I just mean that Sam and I are going 
to buy the farm.” 

“ And who is going to carry it ont” 

«We are.” 

Betsy began some remonstrance, but her hus- 
band stopped her. 

« Now just look here, Betsy ; we can have the 
place for eight hundred dollars ; and Brown has 
made four hundred dollars off from it this last 
year.” 

« But you can’t work on it, Peter.” 

“T don’t intend to. I can hire the work done, 
and then realize something handsome. Now 
just look: For ten dollars I can hire an acre of 
corn planted, and hoed, and harvested. That'll 
turn out fifty bushels of corn, sartin. And then 
other things are in proportion. I tell ye, Betsy, 
it’s a noble chance.” 

“Now don’t ye doit, Peter. You don’t know 
nothin’ about farmin’, and you’d better stick to 
your bench. You'll get cheated as sure as the 
world. I tell ye don’t ye doit. Aint ye mak- 
ing money enough now? And why can’t ye be 
satisfied ?” 

But it was of no use. Peter had got a new 
idea, and he must carry it out. He and Sam 
Walton had figured it all out, and they could not 
help making money. Walton owned a small 
farm adjoining the one in question, and he had 
offered to do Peter’s share of the work cheap, 
and to return him his share of the produce. He 
was to havea dollar a day for all the work he 
did on the place, and a dollar a day forhis oxen. 
Then at the end of harvesting he was to take his 
pay for Peter’s share of the work in Peter’s share 
of the crops. 

It was all as plain as day. They could plant 
four acres of potatoes, two acres of corn, two 
acres of oats, and some wheat. And then there 
was the hay and the apples. Peter fairly danced 
with delight at the thought of the interest his 
four hundred dollars would return him, and he 
wondered how his wife could be so stupid. 

On the next day Peter went and drew his mon- 
ey out of the bank—three hundred and seventy- 
five dollars—and the other twenty-five he had at 
home. It took all the money he had. But 
then what of that? He had only been having 
six per cent. for his money before, whereas now 
he should have nearer a hundred. And the 
farm was bought, Sam Walton giving his note 
for his half, and Peter paying the cash. Mrs. 
Slade—suspicions woman—flatly said, that she 
believed old Brown had offered to sell the farm 
to Walton for four hundred dollars, and that 
they had contrived it between them that her hus- 
band should pay the full price, and yet only get 
half the profits. She had heard from good au- 
thority, that Brown had offered the whole con- 
cern for five hundred dollars, and couldn’t get it. 
But Peter was too indignant to reason this point. 
He only passed it by in silent contempt. 

Plowing time came, and Walton went at it. 
He kept two big boys at work on his own rocky 
farm, while he devoted all his own time on the 
other place. Peter was much pleased with his 
partner’s fidelity—much pleased—and he often 
spoke to his wife about it. 

“He works just as steady and as faithfully as 
though ’twas all his own,” he said. 

“JY should think he might, since you pay him 
for it,” was the cute reply. 

“Of course I expect to pay a man who works 
for me. But you wait, old lady. Why, we 
shall have a hundred bushels of corn, and as 
much as six hundred bushels of potatoes. Just 
you wait, and you shall see.” 

“ Well,” returned the wife in a lower key, “I 
will wait, but yet I don’t believe twill pay. The 
fact is, Peter, a man like you had better stick to 
his business. You have laid up money at mak- 
ing boots and shoes, and you have lostit all just 
by your pesky new ideas. “TI tell ye, it’s my 
mind that you’d better let ’em drop.” 

“ Bets, you’re a tarnal fool. Why, I’ve en- 
gaged my share of the hay to Brooks, the stable- 
keeper, for sixteen dollars a ton; and I'll sar- 
tainly have six tons.” 

“ Wait,” said Betsy. 

“ We will wait,” added Peter. 

During the summér Peter Slade wondered how 
much he should have to sell from his farm, and 
as near as he could figure he should realize over 
two hundred dollars in money, besides having 
his own corn, potatoes, etc. By the first of Au- 
gust the hay was all cut, and hauled to the barn. 
Peter was slightly astonished when he found that 
there was only about seven tons in all, and that 
a good part of that was of a quality usually de- 
nominated “ podgum.” However, he spoke to 
Walton about selling his half. 

“ What?” uttered Sam, in blank surprise. 
“‘ Sell offthe hay? Why, how do you expect to 
raise your dressing for the land next year? Of 
course the hay must be eaten up on the place.” 
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re 
to Sam Walton’s to settle. So the two sat down 


| and Sam’s acconnt was presented. 
‘ 


There had 
been raised on the place, two hundred and fifty 


| bushels of potatoes, worth, where they lay, thirty 


cents a bushel. 


Then there were thirty bushels of 
good corn, worth ninety-five cents per bushel. 


' The pig-corn, some fifteen bushels of it in ears, 
“Buy it?” uttered the good woman in surprise. | 


| 





“ But I havn’t got anything to eat up the hay,” 


suggested Peter. 
“But you can buy some stock if you've a 
mind to, though I’ve got stock enough to eat it 


| up. But then it don’t make no odds whether 


my cattle or yourn eats up the hay, for any way 
it will go right back on the land next year. 
Don’t you see *” 

Peter at length comprehended it, and supposed 
it was all right, though one source of income 
was gone, and his expected surplus was lessen- 
ed about a hundred dollars. 

Finally the harvest time came. The corn was 
gathered in, and Peter went to help husk it. 
He was a little surprised to find a great part of it 
However, he was told that 





satisfied. When they came to dig the potatoes 


other folks’ potatoes were the same, so that was 
all right. 
On the first day of November Peter went over 


} Walton; but Sam had no money. 


was worth about twenty-five cents. Then there 
were fifteen barrels of apples, worth one dollar a 
barrel. There were also twenty-five bushels of 
oats, worth thirty-three cents per bushel, and 
fourteen bushels of wheat, worth one dollar and 
twenty-five cents. The few articles of garden 
sauce had all been disposed of. All this added 
up, amounted to just these figures, $148,00, and 
Peter’s half looked like this: $74,00. 

“ That’s a fair interest,” thought Peter, to him- 
self. But there was another account which Mr. 
Sam. Walton proceeded to show next, and it 
stood something in this fashion : 

Peter Slade to Samuel Walton, Dr. 

To one half of the following work : 
To 10 days’ work of self on corn, plant- 

ing, plowing, harrowing, hoeing, 


$10,00 
To 6 days’ work of oxen, plowing, har- 


rowing, hauling out manure, etc., 6,00 
To 12 days’ work on potatoes, self, 12,00 
And seven days of oxen, 7,00 


Fourteen days at haying of self and boys, 14,00 
Fifteen days’ work on wheat and oats, 
Six days of oxen, 6,00 
Harvesting grain and potatoes, 
Forty days’ work on building fence, ete., 
Picking apples, 6 days, 6,00 
To 20 loads of manure, 
To work at sundry times in garden, and 

odd jobs, 6,00 
To seed found, 30 bushels of potatoes at 

45 cts.; 3 bushels of wheat at $2,00; 

4 bushels of oats at 40 cts.,and one 





peck of corn at 25 cts., 21,35 

This footed up as follows : $185,35 
Peter Slade’s indebtedness to work done 

by Samuel Walton, $92,67 1-2 


Poor Peter studied on this a long while. He 
was utterly dumbfounded. He could not dispute 
it, and the only items he questioned were the 
fences and manure. 

“Why, bless you, man,” returned Sam, “just 
look at what a condition the fences were in when 
we bought the place. Why, every stray critter 
in town would have had a free run over the 
whole farm. And as for the manure, you know 
corn wont grow without it. There was none on 
the place, so I had to find it. But next year 
these items wont be in.” 

“T suppose it’s all right,” sighed Peter. 

“Of course itis. I have kept a snug account, 
though there’s a good many things that I haint 
made no account on, and I thought I’d let ’em go 
agin the use I’ve made of the pasture. Nowyou 
see you owe me just ninety-two dollars and sixty- 
seven cents. We wont say nothin’ about that 
odd half cent. IfI take all that we’ve raised, 
then you'll owe me only eighteen dollars and the 
odd cents; and as I want to be as easy as I can, 
why, I'll sell off hay enough to cover that.” 

Peter agreed to this, and after pondering a 
while longer he arose from his chair. 

“T’'ll tell ye what, Peter,” said Sam, coneoling- 
ly, “if you’d done all your own share of the 
work, you would have made something. But 
then you can’t expect to make anything on a 
farm, and hire all the work done.” 

Peter said he saw it, and shortly afterwards he 
took his leave. When he got home, his wife was 
all anxiety to know the result of his settlement, 
but he told her a falsehood. He swore that he 
hadn’t settled yet. She asked him what made 
him look so down-hearted, and he told her ’twas 
because she pestered him so. 

On the following morning Peter started off to 
make some inquiries among the farmers. He 
knew Mr. Brooks was aman of good judgment, 
and he went to him first. 

“Mr. Brooks,” said he, “I want to ask you 
a plain question, and I want a clear answer. 
Now you have a snug little farm, and everything 
handy. Do you suppose if you hired all your 
work done you should make anything on it?” 

“No sir,” was the ready answer. “I work hard 
now. I owneverything clear, and work like a 
dog all the time when there is work to be done, 
and yet I find it hard work to make both ends 
meet at the year’send. My farm, by hard work 
and economy, yields me a fair living, and that is 
all, and many is the year that I should have had 
nothing with which to pay my taxes had I not 
worked out at days’ works and earned the mon- 
ey. If our land here could be cropped year af- 
ter year without dressing, then we might make 
something, for we could sell off hay and grain ; 
but you see the land must be well manured, so 
we have to put our produce back on to it. No, 
sir—look around you upon the farmers in this 
town—and how many can you find who have 
laid up money? And yet you know how hard 
they work.” 

Peter went no further. He went home and con- 
fessed all to his wife, and he was so contrite and 
humble, that she could not find it in her heart to 
scold him. 

“Yet,” said he, “I shan’t lose much, only the 
interest of my money for one year; for I mean 
to sell right out.” 

But Mrs. Slade said not a word, only there 
was a very funny look in her eye when he spoke 
of selling. 

Peter went first and offered to sell out to Sam 
Then he 
went to others, and at the end of two weeks he 
had had an offer of four hundred dollars for the 


| whole farm. Another year passed away, and 


again Peter found his half of the farm in debt to 
his pocket-book forty-seven dollars. He now re- 
solved to sell at any price, and Sam paid him 
two hundred dollars for his half. He was told 
that was all the farm had ever been worth, and 
he pocketed the two hundred doliars with the feel- 
ing of a man who succeeds in saving half his 
property from fire, while the other half is burnt 


up. 
After this Peter Slade sat down upon his old 


| bench and went to work. He still had an occa- 


| many of them were found to be rotten; but then | 


sional new idea, but he never allowed it to ran 
to seed. He had become assured that industry 
at his trade was the safest course, and the only 
sure means of a competency; and this fact he 
endeavored to impress upon the minds of all the 
youth who came within the sphere of his influence. 
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THE LONDON POST-OF FICE, 


This establishment is a plain, substantial 
stone building, some 400 feet by 130, supported 
by Tonic pillars, and having a lange ball for the 
accommodation of the public; but it is one of 
the busiest places in that great emporiam, and 
the individual at its head has ander his direction 
an army of 20,000 persons. There are employed 
in London, 1580 letter carriers, for the accommo- 
dation of many of whom are provided rooms in 
the Post-Office building, where they sort and ar- 
range their letters. There are 739 clerks, stamp- 
ers, sorters, and subsorters engaged in the recep- 
tion, delivery and dispatch of the mails, which are 
80 arranged that all letters leave London, no mat- 
ter in what direction, at the same hoars—niune in 
the morning and nine in the evening. Men on foot, 
on horseback and in carts, are constantly engag- 


, ed during the day, in collecting letters from the va- 


rious sub-offices ; and to induce publishers of news- 
papers to get their papers ready early in the day, 


| mail carts are sent to their houses at certain hours 


to transport their papers to the central office. 


| Each letter goes through from ten to fourteea 


' mistakes. 


| stamp and count from seven to eight 
} an hour. 


processes, and the wonder is, how 500 men car 
handle 200,000 with so little confusion and so fow 
A spectator is always astonished at 
the rapidity with which the letters are made to 
pass under the stamp. An active stamper will 
usand 
The process of sorting is carried on at 
large tables, which are divided into apartments 
labelled, ‘Great Western,” “ Eastern Counties,” 


| “South Eastern,” “Scotch,” “Irish,” “ For 


eign,” “ Blind,” ete. Those marked “ Blind ” 
are carried to a person called the “ Blind Man,” 
who has more skill in deciphering bad writings 
than a Philadelphia lawyer. He will take a let- 
ter directed thus: ‘Srom Predevi,” and read 
atonce Sir Seas te Davy ; a letter super- 
scribed “ jonsmeet ne Weasal pin Tin,’’ he sees, 
immediately, belongs te “John Smith, Newcas- 
tle-upon-Tyne.”” fh short, he is such an adept 
in this business, that it is almost impossible to 
write or spell so as to be unintelligible to him. 
The mail bags are made of sheep skin, soft and 
pliable. They are sealed up with wax upon the 
twine that is tied around the top. This is thought 
to be safer than locking, although bags that havo 
to go a great distance are secured with locks. 
The average weight of the evening mail from 
London is about fourteen tons. The number of 
newspapers sent from the office yearly is esti- 
mated at 53,000,000. average number 
of letters sent daily is 267,521. The average 
number receive‘ is 283,225.—Liverpool Mercury. 


SS ee 
AN OPIUM EATER. 


The Elmira Advertiser says there is in that 
village one of the most singular human beings 





, (all things considered) to be found in this cor- 
| ner of the world. He is a dwarf, about fifteen 


years of age, quite smal! and delicately formed, 


| and not exactly an opium eater, but a laudanum 


, drinker, 


, in procari 


He has been a victim of the habit for 
years, and all attempts to prevent his indulgence 
in the stupifying drug have been in vain. Tho 
desire for more and more has steadily gained on 
him, until at the present time he ecenall drinks 


| two ounces of laudanum every day ; and what is 


still more remarkable, all at onetime. This enor- 
mous potation is swallowed at a regular hour in 
the afternoon of each day; a pipe and tobacco 
then follows, and smoking is in order until mid- 
night, unless, indeed, the subject—which is some- 
times the or tosleep in his chair and is 
helped to bed. The only object for which this 
strange creature seems to live, is this deadly nar- 
cotic, and his only care and ambition is centered 
the little means required to buy the 


| two-ounce ht. As it has been found impos- 


| it has been thought best to hereaft 
| obstacles in the way of free indulgence, 


sible to place any effectual barrier between the 
drug and the drugged—the destroyer and the 
destroyed—the attempt has been abandoned, and 
interpose no 
In ac- 
cordance with this determination, we understand 
that the victim—whose yellow and haggard vis- 
age gives fearful evidence of the presence of the 





| coiled serpent, which alternately writhes and 


slumbers in his bosom—has made a contract for 


_ the daily wy at reduced prices with one of our 


drug stores, from whence he draws the “living 
death,” whose influence has been likened to 
shadowy gingers of heaven, followed by the real- 


| ities of hell with the most punctilious punctuality. 


| and Sycamere St. 





THE MOON NOT INHABITED. 


Dr. Scoresby, in an account he has given of 
some recent observations made with the Earl of 
Rosse’s telescope, says: ‘ With respect to the 
moon, every object on its surface of 100 feet 
was now distinctly to be seen; and he had no 
doubt that under favorable circumstances, it 
would be so with objects 60 feet in length. On 
its surface were craters of extinct volcanoes, 
rocks, and masses of stones almost innumerable. 


_ He had no doubt that if such a building as he was 


then in were upon the surface of the moon, it 


| would be rendered distinctly visible by those in- 


struments. But there were no signs of habita- 
tions such as ours, no vestige of architecture re- 
mains to show that the moon is or ever was in- 
habited by a race of mortals similar to ourselves. 
It presented no appearance that could lead to 
the supposition that it contained anything like 
the green fields and verdure of this beautiful 
world of ours. There was no water visible—not 
a sea or river, noreven the measure of a reser- 
voir for supplying town or factory—all seemed 
desolate.””—London Leader. 








BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A Record of the beautiful and uscful in Ast 


The object of the paper is to present, in the mort ele- 
gont and available form, a ly literary melange of 
notable events of the day. Its columns are devotudl to 
original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
vole well spiced with wit and humor. Kach paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


sxith numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, 
of notable objects, current events in ai) parte of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether waking a paper en- 
tirely original im its devign in this country. lw peers 
contain views of every populous city in the knowu world, 
f all buildings of note tn the eastern or weetern hemt- 
sphere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
sud merchant service, with floe and accurate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, both male sn fernale 
Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will aleo be 
given, with numerous specimens from the anioml king- 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fich of the wa. it 
pris ted on fine satin surface paper, wilh new bel prescot- 
ing in ite mechanical execution an elegant specimen of art 
The whole forms a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen orte- 
vopages. Each six months making a volame of 416 pages, 
with about one thousand splendid engravings 


TERMS:—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 rubeeriber, one year, tee : em 
4 opbecribers, “8 “we eee oe . nw 
10 ” bad eee ; ao 


Any person sending us rixterm subserihers at the inet 
rate shail receive tie setemicenth copy gratin 

*.° One copy of Taz Frac oF ova Usiox, and one copy 
of Dattou'’s Pictorial, whem taken togetuer by ~— 
son, one year, for $4 ). 

C7” Travelling agents are not employed on this paper 

Publishet every fF ircapar, by M. M. RALIA0, 
Coasra or Tacuont amp Bacurumn Ets., Bowron, Mise 


WHOLFRALE AGENTS. 

& Faeven, 121 Kase @treet. New York; A Woven, 
116 Chestnut Street, Vailsdelplie; Hexer Tatton, 11! 
Baltimore Street, Baltimore: A. ©. Bavter, tormer 415 
. Cineiumati; J. A. Kowa, 42 Waolword 
Avenee, Detroit; FB. K. Woorw. an. commer #th and ( te 
net oe ay Vag a , kaw 
techy; Teoesre & werner Lew, agents bor 
Grout Dettain and Europe gemaraily 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
OUR HEARTH-STONE 18 LONELY. 


BY MRS. B. T. ELDREDGE. 


Our hearth-stone is lonely, since Mary departed, 
She left us in bright, sunny May; 
The fi drooped their heads and looked broken-hearted, 
Whilst our rose-bud was fading away. 

A gem was our Mary; 

A bright little fairy ; 

We cannot cease weeping, 

Our darling is sleeping. 


She told us to mourn not; her bright eyes grew brighter, 
And her fair cheeks vied with the rose; 
As we gazed on our darling our fond hearts grew lighter, 
And we lulled all our fears to repose. 
Our hearth-stone is lonely, 
For God took our only ; 
Though bitter the cup, 
His arm bears us up. 


°Tis said whom God chastens he loves with devotion, 
And we feel, we know, it is true; 
But why heaves the bosom with frantic emotion? 
Our sighs are ali hushed—our tears are but few. 
At twilight our dearest 
Seems hovering nearest ; 
The still, starry hour 
Has a sweet, soothing power. 
The grass has grown sere where our darling is sleeping, 
But our love grows warmer each day ; 
We strive to be calm, and we seldom seem weeping, 
But our thoughts from earth soar away. 
Come, dearest, at even, 
From thy bright home in heaven, 
In dreams linger near us, 
Thy presence will cheer us. 


Though our hearth-stone is lonely, we have a bright 
Tis a gem that will not decay; (treasure, 
°Tis brighter and purer than all earthly pleagure, 
It never will vanish away. 
It is Faith—we will keep her, 
Till we meet our fair sleeper ; 
I know she will guide us, 
Whate’er may betide us. 








{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE DISOWNED. 


BY JOHN THORNBERRY. 








As soon as Mr. Delafield got up from the 
dinner-table, and went up stairs into his own 
room, which he called his “library,” his son 
George followed after him. It was with no little 
hesitancy, however, which was abundantly be- 
trayed in his unsteady footstep. And he brushed 
his handkerchief nervously over his face, too, as 
he went through the hall, and made a few passes 
at his hair, that seemed almost desperate. 

When he had reached the library door, the 
young man felt in a flush of unusual excitement. 
He opened it, however, without further delay, 
and confronted his father, who sat near his 
large centre-table, in the act of selecting a good 
cigar from the brown box that lay on the table. 
The latter lifted his heavy eyebrows, muttered a 
syllable or two by way of recognition, and pro- 
ceeded to light the roll of weed on which the fas- 
tidiousness of his taste had finally allowed itself 
to settle. 

“ Anything the matter, George?” he carelessly 
inquired, as he seated himself, and commenced 
puffing forth the fragrant smoke. “I noticed 
you didn’t eat anything at dinner. Aint sick, 
T hope?” 

“No, sir,” responded the son, hesitatingly ; 
“ that is, I mean I’m not well, for I have some- 
thing on my mind of great importance.” 

The father put away the cigar from his face, 
blew out a vaporous wreath of white smoke, that 
enveloped his whole head in a fragrant cloud, 
and regarded him with a long and serious gaze. 

“ Weill, what can that be?” he inquired, as 
soon as he came out of his surprise a little. 

“T’ll sit down,” replied the young man, “ and 
tell you the whole of it. It has been on my 
tongue a thousand times, and still remains un- 
said.”’ 

“Something about getting married?’ inter- 
rupted the father, with a very strange look. 

“ That’s just it,” said the other. 

His parent’s lips lost a little of their color, and 
his expressive eyebrows began very slowly to 
knit. It seemed like the gathering of a thunder- 
cloud. 

“T will say what I have come to say in a few 
words,” returned the young man. “ I know your 
settled aversion to my choice—” 

“To that low-bred girl you call Miss An- 
thony? Yes! Isayitagain: Yes! rzs!” 

“But it is impossible for me to forget the 
strength of my own attachment. I must marry 
her. And I have come for your consent. That 
is all I have to say.” 

The tone, in which this was uttered, gave the 
words a greater weight than if they had been ac- 
companied either with bluster or bravado. The 
speaker was calm, but firm and decided. A look 
of sorrow seemed even to add force and empha- 
sis to his expression. 

“ George,” said his father, “I have had all 
the conversation with you on this subject I ever 
mean to have. You know my feelings well 
enough. Iam decided. Heaven and earth to- 
gether will never move me. What I threatened, 
in case this thing went any farther, I threaten 
again. As surely as you undertake to marry 
that girl, you do it against my consent and au- 
thority ; and when you have done it,”—here he 
raised his doubled fist,—“ you cease forever to be 
my son!” And the fist came down with vigor 
upon the table. 

George Delafield sprang to his feet. 

“Tt is enough, then,” said he. “I understand. 
I would not be a stranger to my only parent— 
and I his only child, too—but neither can I 
throw away the wealth of this loving heart! No, 
it shall never be, though a thousand fortunes 
were hazarded by the means! I will marry 
her!” 

“Then you may go from under my roof just 
as soon as you can put together your wardrobe. 
Ring the bell, there, and call the coachman. He 
shall put the horses to the carriage, and take you 
and your baggage wherever you wish.” 

But, instead of pulling at the bell, the young 
man opened the door and went out. His father 
got up and performed that office for him. The 





\ man came up, reeeived the necessary orders, 


..got the horses round as the door, and—with in- 





expressible astonishment in his heart, for George 


was his own special favorit-—announced himself 
ready to do his bidding. 

The young man merely gave directions where 
his trunks shouid be carried, and himself walked 
out and shut for the last time the door of his 
father’s house and heart upon his back Still 
the proud father did not relent. Still he sat and 
smoked—though with quick and energetic puffs 
—one rich cigar after another, and nursed his 
haughty passion in the hot clouds of smoke that 
rolled everywhere about his head. 

On the same evening, the two lovers met to- 
gether. George was passionate, almost violent ; 
she was gentle and sad, and would fain have 
urged him to take back his sacred promise to 
her. 

‘ I will never see him again, Mary,” said he, 
with flashing eyes. “To think my own father 
is such a tyrant! I cannot believe it! No, I 
will do as I have promised, Mary; before the 
week is over, we will be married. He cannot 
come between us then !” 

She at first laid her head on his shoulder, and 
wept in silence. Her illy suppressed sobs roused 
his passion the more, like irritations that enrage 
a wild beast. It gleamed madly in his eyes, and 
betrayed itself by the clenching of his hands, 
and the setting of his teeth. It was a passion 
that took possession, not of the soul alone, but of 
the body, too. In every limb he trembled, as 
with a spasm. His heart was full of tender love 
for this dear soul who was weeping on his neck, 
yet boiling over with rage at the merciless parent 
who had threatened to crush him, for its sake 
alone, to the very ground on which he walked. 

She looked up, at last, through the thick film 
of her tears, and began. to expostulate most ten- 
derly. Ought he not to forego his love for her, 
and, first of all, obey the will of his father? In 
infancy, and all along through youth, that father 
had tenderly cared for him—had made sacrifices 
for him without number—had looked forward to 
the time when he would become his own chosen 
companion. And could he thus forget all these 


j 
earthly happiness was bound up. But nota syl- 


lable of his father! That name came now like a 
shadow between him and the sun. 

In less than one short year from the time of 
his departure from the wharf, full of life and 
bounding with exulting prospects, the papers 


contained, among the long list of dead, the | 


name of George Delafield! He lay in a forgotten 
grave! And Mary—she was a widow. And 
the proud father—he was childless. What a 
great change! How had circumstances been 
shifted by the play of destiny, changing posi- 
tions and characters along with them ! 

Now would poor Mary have to go back to her 
labors again in sad earnest. Now would she 
seck to outroot—but forever in vain—this great 
sorrow, by that assiduous occupation which is 
able, in so silent a way, toaccomplish such won- 
ders. And stitch—stitch—stitch—again went 
her glistening needle, like a fine shuttle weaving 
the body of her wretched, wretched life. 

But months before this grief descended, there 
was born an heir to its inheritance. A babe lay 
in the young mother’s lap, upon whose unstained 
face fell her own thick-coming tears. 

To work for the future of this child—that was 
the single purpose of her heart. The loved one 
was gone out of sight; but here was a sure 
pledge of his affection—here was the living ex- 
pression of his wish that his young wife should 
be comforted. And she therefore buried her 
great grief in the depths of her heart, and bent 
to the serious task that fortune had imposed. 

But the hard and haughty father of the dead 
husband, when the sad news of his loss reached 
him, became dumb. His very friends shrank 
from mentioning the event in his presence, leay- 
ing it to consume his heart in its own time. He 
was silent in the face of such an affliction. Hoe 
only hardened his countenance the more in the 
public ways, and wrestled wich his inward agony 
the more fiercely in the solitude of his chamber. 
He threw his last will in the fire, that he might 
not have even that to remind him of his injus- 
tice to his son, and to goad him with the written 





strong claims upon both gratitude and affection? 
Was he willing thus to cut loose from every tie 
like these, and try fate and fortune unassisted on 
the open sea of the world? 

She p d her attachment over and over 
again ; yet she would best prove the depth of her 
love by some great sacrifice like this. She 
would a thousand times rather give him her last 
kiss that day, than live to feel and know that her 
devotion had brought him nothing but misery. 
But her words could not avail to change his de- 
liberate purpose. Already he and his father 
were estranged. Between them yawned a black 
gulf for the rest of their lives. No bridge of 
man’s building could ever hope to span 80 wide 
a chasm, 

He embraced her passionately, and imprinted 
a kiss upon her forehead. It was a final seal to 
the promise he had made his own soul. He 
would be married before the week was gone! 
And the promise was kept unbroken! The 
lovers, long separated by the chill influences of 
unhappy events, were now man and wife. The 
proud father heard the intelligence with affected 
indiffi , and i diately sat down by him- 
self, in his library, and cut off his son from 
every dollar of what would otherwise have been 
his inheritance. The deed was done. Some 
talked about it for a while, and thought the 
parent would come round again in time—and 
then the matter seemed to be forgotten. But, in 
a few troubled hearts, its memory would live to 
the end of their uneasy pulsations ! 

How to support themselves—that was a ques- 
tion that was not asked till afterwards. It often 
never is. Mary could do as she always had 
done, earn her own living with the skill of her 
needle, devoting herself to the embellishments of 
embroidery and intricate fancy-work ; but that he 
would not permit. Though cut off from his 
usual resources, he still nursed his pride. He 
could not think of his wife’s working to secure 
ker own support. He must now do the whole 
himself. 

And in one way and another, by offices and 
subterfuges to which nothing less than love and 
passion could ever have forced his haughty na- 
ture to stoop, he managed, for a time, to keep 
up appearances. It was hard work, however, 
and he at times felt that it was like wearing the 
ball and chain. Mary wanted to help; but he 
stretched out his arms to her manfully, and ex- 
claimed, in a tone of triumph: “Am not I 
strong enough for both of us?” 

For a period, he certainly was. But not hay- 
ing been trained to any regular calling, all his 
efforts were made but too wildly, and only 
strained when they should have strengthened 
him. He must eventually either break down, or 
try another channel. But still his affection for 
his wife was unabated—or, rather, it seemed to 
grow deeper with the passing weeks. And still 
his father persisted in treating him as an exile 
and family outcast. 

In the midst of gathering perplexities and 
troubles, when he began to be at a loss which 
way to turn and what to do next, the fever that 
carried off so many thousands from our eastern 
cities California-wards, broke out and raged with 
an unparalleled fury. The wave washed wildly 
up to his own humble door, and engulfed him. 

“ Mary,” said he, at parting with his devoted 
wife, “it is all for your own good ; it will be for 
the happiness of both of us. I shall come back 
with abundance. In the mean time, be cheerful 
and hopeful.” 

She would have murmured against his decision, 
for gold was not her greatest want ; but as she go 
well knew it was the one thing now needed to 
bring serenity to his heart, she bade him farewell 
with all her many sorrows buried deeply in her 
bosom. 

He was gone nearly four months, before she 
got any tidings of him. There was not that reg- 
ularity in the passages of the mails that has 
since been secured, and the time seemed long 
and heary. Buthe wrote her a brave letter, and 
lgid before her, minutely, all his plans of opera- 
tion. He still clung tenaciously to his brightest 
hopes, and promised to come back to her with 
his fortune, He again and again protested his 
love for br, declaring that in her alone all his 











testimony of his perverse passionateness. Yet 
fire was not hot enough to burn this damning 
fact out of the memory. It was branded there, 
as if it had been seared with a heated iron. 

Years passed. The child grew, and became a 
child of promise. Ever more and more was it 
drawn to the love of its mother, who watched 
and prayed over it as if it were the last slender 
strand that held her life to the earth. She set it 
up deliberately as her idol. She worshipped it, 
and thanked God for giving her lonely heart 
even that on which to fasten itself. 

Still she remained poor, and kept at her silent 
and unnoticed toil. And all the while, too, the 
parent of the boy’s father held himself aloof, nor 
offered any of that trifling assistance which 
would have made life so sweet, instead of so 
bitter. His heart was bleeding, but it was not 
broken. 

Finally, as time went on and wrought its va- 
rious changes, he was thrown in the way of often 
secing the child, and observing his promising 
characteristics. Besides his sprightly manli- 
ness, the little fellow brought back the youthful 
face and figure of his own father! There are 
memories, in this life, that may be sternly put 
aside at one’s bidding, to make room for those 
that bring more sunny glimpses along with 
them ; but the memory of one’s own youth, or 
of the youth and innocency of one’s own chil- 
dren, there is no hand that may think to intrude 
itself and push them away. 

Neither could Mr. Delatield hope to forget his 
son, so long as these pleasing pictures of his 
youth kept dancing before him. And the regol- 
lections of those days of innocency haunted him 
perpetually. He found no refuge for them even 
in sleep. He could not bid them vanish in the 
thick clouds of his fragrant cigar-smoke, nor 
drown them in the rosy depths of his choicest 
wine. There was only one way in which he 
eould compromise with these claims upon his 
heart. It was to send forthe boy and adopt him 
for his own. Accordingly, the mother was one 
day summoned into his presence. He confronted 
her with no apparent betrayal of feeling, and at 
once began upon the business on which he had 

q i her p It was all a cold and 
formal proceeding. 

“Tf you are willing to consent,” he concluded, 
“to place the boy in my hands, to bring up and 
educate him, with the condition added, that you 
are to hold, and are to hope to hold, no further 
intercourse with him, then I am ready to adopt 
him! ‘I make him my heir!” 

He paused to get the answer. Marble as he 
seemed, his heart really beat with a rapid pulsa- 
tion beneath his rich velvet waistcoat, fearful 
that her decision might go against him. In that 
single moment, the frail woman held him in her 
own hand! 

The mother’s heart seemed for a moment to 
stop beating. Her very breath was suspended. 
It was a cruel offer—this which he had placed 
before her to accept or refuse, and still the temp- 
tation was a glittering one. Bred under her un- 
aided care, nursed in poverty, and educated but 
indifferently with her slender and eked-out means, 
her child would have to be content to take that 
place among his fellow-men, which limited ad- 
vantages usually allot those in his condition. 
But supplied with all the benefits that unbound- 
ed weaith could command, surrounded with 
friends and admirers, introduced among persons 
through whose connection he could easily make 
his way higher and higher in the world, every 
day—what a change might not accrue, not less 
in his position and influence than in his char- 
acter. 

It was the better to decide finally between 
these two important alternatives that she hes- 
itated. Almost any one, whether mother or no, 
would have hesitated in the same way. On the 
one hand, she saw nothing but want, and anx- 
iety, and scanty advantages, and unending toil 
for the mere necessaries of life; on the other 
hand, wealth, and friends, and brilliant connec- 
tions, and a future full of hope and happiness. 
The temptation was certainly a strong one. At 
one time, she had entirely yielded to it. Her 
answer was ready at her tongue’s end. It would 


have changed the guardianship of hee darling 








child—that only surviving pledge of her youth- 
ful husband’s love—and exiled him from her 
presence and her heart forever. So fondly did 
she wish that his might be all the enjoyments 
that it belonged to human beings to enjoy. So 


| eager was she to secure for him whatever others 


could boast of possessing, the most of them not 
a whit more deserving than he. 

And then that fateful condition rushed back 
upon her thoughts! Glittering as the tempta- 
tion was, it was likewise accompanied with too 
much cruelty—it was nothing «s—not to stand 
out alone from all its attractions. The more she 
revolved it, the more that single thought of 
cruelty impressed itself upon her mind. Under 
its increasing heat, all considerations of interest 
and advantage were melted down one by one. 
She bestowed ‘one desperate thought upon the 
long and hopeless separation from which she 
would have to suffer without complaint, and her 
answer to the proud man burst from her lips in 
a cry of agony but ill-suppressed : 

“No! No! 1 will not let him go!” 

The merchant paused, and regarded her with 
deep surprise. That a friendless and frail being 
like Aer should dare to foil him in his cherished 
designs! That a mere woman, moneyless and 
i dent, should p to brave him thus in 
his own house! It stung him to the quick. It 
was a wound to his pride, chiefly, which such a 
man would sconest and most keenly feel. This 

y self-p ion was the surest proof 
that the arrow would rankle all the moro hurt- 
fully as soon as it had passed away. 

“What did you answer me?” said he, ina 
voice that seemed glassy and frozen. “ Consider 
the matter again. Do not be in such a haste 
about concluding. You know for yourself how 
much better it will be for him to be here-—” 

“No! no! no!” she exclaimed, three several 
times. “ It cannot be! I should not live another 
day, if this thing were to hapjwui I will not 
think of it! I will not look at such a proposal ! 
I will not make myself a guilty party to such a 
cruel conspiracy !” 

“ Your resolution is taken, then?” he asked, 
rising hastily. 

“Tt is! it is!” she answered, rising, too. “If 
you are truly desirous of duing the dear boy a 
kindness, for which he and I would both of us 
feel grateful through life—” 

“No more! Not a syllable more!” he re- 
turned, putting up his hand with an air of ‘au- 
thority. ‘“ This is enough for all.” And he 
silently motioned her towards the door. 

He hurried up to his room as soon as she had 
gone, and began pacing the floor. The longer 
he walked, the fiercer his passion grew. . He 
brushed his hands passionately through his hair, 
clenched his fists, and set together his teeth. The 
blood flew into his face, and swelled the big 
veins in his temples till they seemed knotted like 
cords. Glass after glass of wine he stopped, 
now and then, to pour out and toss off, without 
thinking of what he was doing. The wine rioted 
in his veins, and inflamed his risen passion to a 
still higher pitch. The more he drank, the more 
he would drink; and each successive libation 
rendered him less and less subject to his own 
control. 

It seemed now to him as if all had been taken 
from bim, and nothing was left to live for. He 
could not help thinking that this girl had first 
robbed him of his only son, and now presumptu- 
ously refused to give him up that son’s child. 
There was no way by which he could defy her. 
She stood there and defied him, and flung the 
full history of his wrongs in his face. She, the 
humble one, a mere child, herseif, and socially 
not fit to stand beside him! He could not en- 
dure his thoughts. Like a lion that finds him- 
self fairly enmeshed at last, did he turn himself 
round and round to break asunder his slender 
bonds, and all the while entangle himself the 
more. 

When the servant came to rap on his door and 
tell him that tea was ready, there was no answer. 
The door was finally opened, and Mr. Delafield 
lay prostrate upon the floor! In his passion, he 
had passed out of life, and left his wealth—was 
it for friends, or favorites, or tie undeserving 
sycophants who fawn upon such men? No; 
but to the child of his only son—the boy to 
whom, but a few hours before, he was willing to 
leave it, if his mother would but suffer him to 
trample ruthlessly upon her heart! There was 
no other living relative; and there could be no 
fear that the child’s mother would faii to employ 
her new acquisitions for his highest an4 noblest 
welfare. 

He had burned his only will, when his son 
married against his wish. But there was a 
stronger will behind him than any that he could 
draw, and that was the will of destiny! 

4 -—2re > - 
COFFEE LEAF AS A BEVERAGE, 

Why do we use the berries or beans of coffee 
for making a drinking beverage, while we only 
use the leaves of the tea-plant? In Sumatra, 
prepared coffee-leaves, as stated in Prof. John- 
ston’s ‘‘Chemistry of Common Life,” is the 
only beverage of the people. A Mr. Ward, who 
resided in that country for a number of years, 
states that with “a little boiled ri«- and an infu 
sion of the coffve-leaf, a man will support the la- 
bors of the rice-field for days and weeks succes- 
sively, up to the knees in mad, under a burning 
sun or drenching rain.” He states that he was 
induced to adopt it as his own daily beverage, 
and his practice was to take two cups of a strong 
infusion of it with milk in the evening. as a re- 
storative after the business of the day. He found 
immediate relief from hunger and fatigue by its 
use. His bodily strength increased, and the 
mind was left clear and active. The natives of 
Sumatra prefer the leaf to the berry—they be- 
lieve it more nutritious, and they do not plant it 
for the bean, as is done in Brazil and Java. If 
the leaf of the coffee plant is so excellent, let 
some of our merchants inspect some of it, and 
give it at least a fair wial—Philadelphia Ledger. 
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CHANGE OF PLACE, 

I knew a man that had both health and riches, 
and several houses, all beautifal and ready-far- 
nished, and would often trouble himself and fam- 
ily to be removing from one house to another ; 
and being asked by a friend why he removed so 
often from one house to another, replied: “ It 
was to find content in some on” of them.” But his 
friends, knowing his temper,t dhim, if he would 
find content in any one of bis houses, he must leave 
himself behiod him; for content wili never dwell 
but in a meek and quiet soul.— Walion. 
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Jester’s Picnic. 





A friend who recently happened on the same 
car with Horace Greeley, tells the following : 

Mr. G. was trying to read a newspaper by the 
“dim religions light’ of a car lamp. In order 
to see, he raised the wick; but hardly had he 
done so, before the lamp trimmer came along 
and turned it down. The moment his back was 
turned, Greeley turned it up again. The knight 
of the “ Dark Lantern” presently came along 
again and partly shut off the light by which the 
siilosopher was reading. Greeley remonstrated. 
The official thrust bis lantern in his face, sur- 
veyed him with a contemptuous air for a mo- 
ment, and coolly replied : 

“ Old fellow, you talk too much.” 


A handsome Yankee made love to a buxom 
widow in Pennsylvania. He accompanied bis 
declaration with an allusion to two impediments 
to their union. 

“ Name them,” said the widow. 

“The want of means to set up a retail store,” 
was the reply. 

‘hey parted, and the widow sent the Yankee 
a check sufficient for his purposes. When they 
had met again, the pedler hired and stocked 
his store, and the smiling fair one begged to 
know the other impediment. 

“ I have another wife!” 








As a good-looking friend of ours, whose mons 
tache is jet black and curls magnificently over 
his lip, was passing the residence of a couple of 
damsels, the following conversation is said to 
have been overheard : 

L.—‘1 do wonder how it goes to kiss one of 
those creatures with a horrid moustache ?” 

S.—" Why, of course, I don’t know.” 

L.—*" Weil, I’m going to get the boot brush, 
and try it.” 

And she did; but we wont tell on you, girls. 
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The editor of the “ American Mechanic” has 
=ncountered trials unknown to ordinary men. 
Just hearken unto his wailings: “ Owing to the 
facts that our Lor apne ol isappointed us, the 
failure of the mails deprived us of ourexchanges, 
a Dutch pedier stole our scissors, the rats ran 
off with our paste, and the devils went to the 
circus, while the editor was home tending the 
baby, our paper is unavoidably postponed be- 
yond the period of publication.’ 








Caroline, wife of George IT., attended to her 
toilet and her devotions at the same time. While 
her nymphs were adorning her body, the chap- 
lain, iston, stood at the door preferring 
prayers for her soul. Sometimes the nymphs 
would shut the door, and then the chaplain 
would stop. This nettled the queen, who in- 

uired, “ why do you stop?” «Becanse,” said 
the chaplain, “I do not choose to whistle the 
word of God through the keyhole.” 





“ He's caught a Tartar.’—In some battle be- 
tween the Russians and Tartars, who are a wild 
sort of people in the north of Asia, a private 
soldier called out : 

“ Captain, halloo there, I’ve caught a Tartar.” 

“ Fetch him along, then,” said the captain. 

“Ay, but he wont let me,”’ said the man. 

The fact was, the Tartar had caught him. So 
when a man thinks to get another in, and gets 
bit himself, they say “ he ’s caught a Tartar?” 
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An old fellow, who became weary of his life, 
thought he might as well commit suicide, but he 
didn’t wish to go without forgiving all his ene- 
mies. So at the last moment he removed the 
noose from his neck, saying to himself: “I 
never can or will forgive old Noah for lecing the 
comet head snakes get into the ark. | oe, hd 
killed $2000 worth of my cattle, and when he 
and I meet, there’ll be a general fuss.” 








A Frenchman being hard up for a dinner, stole 
a pig. He was caught in the act, taken before a 
magistrate, and called upon for his defence, when 
he thus delivered himeclf : 

“O, mon Dieu! I steal ze pig! No, sar, I 
never! Aha! you shall see! I tell ze pig, will 
he go wiz me? He says, ‘Oui! owi!’ and zen I 
take him. Is zat vot you call steal de pig, ven 
he go vis his own consent ?” 





Recently a fellow brought suit befere a Phila- 
delphia alderman, insisting on paying some of 
the cost in advance, as he was not known to the 
ps ya J gave boy A counterfeit note, and a 
false ress, got change in good meney, and 
of course let the suits go by fotnutt, The de- 
fendant says he never heard of him befere, and 
the magistrate thinks he never will again. 
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A few days after the marriage of Thomas F. 
Meagher, the following notice appeared in the 
Boston Atlas: “Follow the example of the 
patriotic Meagher, and rush to arms! Become, 
at ence, United Irishmen! P. S.—The London 
Times will please copy.” 

A countryman was induced to make his first 
visit iv the theatre, recently, and after the per- 
formance was over, was asked how he was pleas- 
ed with it. “ Wal,” said, “I liked the preturs 
(meaning the scenery) purty well, but them play 
fellers talked too much.” 





A gentleman with a red nose is around town, 
essuring his friends that he got it at the sea-board, 
though it is strongly suspected that he has made 
a mistake, and intended to say side-board. 
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CHAPTER X. 


WHAT MORGIANA PIT. 


Assan knew that it wanted yet 
of midnight, when he reached bi 
and as he felt much fatigued he rer 
down, but not to sleep This re 
muintained for an hour, bat at the es 
that time drowsiness overcame him 


asleep When he awoke he knew 


one was laying bold upon bis shoul: 


stared up quikly. A bright lights 
hia eyes when he opened them, and | 
mamlouks about bia bed. 

“Assad of Bagdod,” spoke the ler 
and follow us, for we have come for 

“And wherefore are ye comet’ 
youth, Arising at once 

* For thee,’ answered the mamlou 


" But who sent thee 1” 

“ Our master whom we obey in all 
answer not. So follow us quickly, if 
havedt well with thee.” 

Assad knew that there would be no 


ing questions for the present, ro he 
lowed the mamlouks from the apart 
when he reached the court he found 
and Galnare there ur charge of the 
Hiis hand instinetively dropped to 
sword hilt usually rested, bat be found 
on looking around he saw tat one « 
tors hadit. Then be knew that resiste 
be useless, and he remained quiet; bu 
mont had not bees unolwerved. 


“ Listen, Assad,” said the leader of 


louks: “ We know thy desire, and 


wouldst fice from aa quickly cou 
overcome us. Put oar master, whor 
in all things, hos commanded us that » 
damsel on the instant when thou u 
position licnnmber—we anewer 
obey.’ 

Asead mode no reply, and thougl 
was maddening, yet he contained his 
sawhisleloved mounted apon ber « 
and Gulnore upon her's; end ina mor 
the beast he had ridden was broughs 
he Lidden to mount. Then the fou 
started on with the formales, and the + 
followed with Aasad 

Our hero's test ol ject wae to notice 1 
whic ha aptors would parrar, end 
the poth woe fairly grived, he found u 
to the northward, and he sapposed he 
carried) to Mosul After he had aseur 
reepecting the coarse he should purus 
turne? towards Morgiana, bat he fous 
could not be allowed to epeak with ber 
end of an hour the moon eros, and by 
thos afforded, the youth saw thas they 
ly crowed the sandy plain, and that » d 
lay not far ahead. Jost as the party 
thie wood he turned hie head back, an 
the distance, he could ee a dark ohjes 
apon the plow In on imetene hie } 
lighter, for be bow ‘twas dhe faithful Mf 
woe f,! wing 

When tt sun arose they had panes 
the od and come out open an open 
v hy ' ated valve, and raanir 
and tr of fruit. Ihe the cide of a on 
t pert opped, and Assad could eee 

te rhed wroeght favorably 

k > he achood of the leader wt 

tr t rry bom 

To ™M swerrd the mamlout 

sal ta » understand why ¢ 

ie 4 ) ‘reumed Acead, modes 
I have “ yin my whole tite 
(od, wih All Merofal; asd as ta? 
know fr ' ' Why te it, ten * 
lhknow g et all of 4, young @ 
that we wer lered to bring you '% 
onlytoowy, end mk no qucetume 
ver 4 “eT “ pweeer, 6) we rar 

Aviat wked so more, and as eer 
horere wire ree i the party et out 
At ® they stopped ageis, and eter 
had eet, they came wom grove fy 


nw Gpom the becks of 6 smal 





